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THE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOLS IN THIS 
DEMOCRACY’ 


By Dr. ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, PROVIDENCE, R. I., AND PRESIDENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





Tne history of man is the story of his long 
and persistent struggle through the ages to 
attain certain inalienable rights. The pur- 
poses that impelled the establishment of this 
democracy were different from those that 
had dominated other governments up to 
that time. This new nation was established 
in the wilderness by our forefathers as a 
cooperative endeavor to secure for them- 
selves and their posterity, as far as it might 
be practicable to do so, an unfettered oppor- 
tunity for the pursuit of happiness. Other 
rights, such as life and liberty, were in- 
cluded in the objectives, but the right to 
pursue happiness transcended and included 
all others and, therefore, will constitute the 
major theme of this discussion. 

However, it should be noted that never 
before in the history of mankind have the 
rights to life and liberty been so secure as 
to-day in this democracy. Thanks to the 
age of science in which we live and the 
civilization of which we are a part, the aver- 
age span of life has nearly doubled in the 
last two hundred years. And this is true 
despite our wars and high casualty record 
due to motor accidents and other dangers to 
life in this modern age. And the blessings 
of liberty! How seldom do we stop in our 

1 Address before the general session of the Na- 


tional Edueation Association, Denver, Colo., July 
2, 1935. 


busy lives to count them! The right to 
think as we please or even not to think at all; 
the right to worship each according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, or even not 
to worship at all, political freedom, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom to 
stay out of prison except when there is 
serious transgression of the rights of others, 
and even then to be judged by a jury of 
one’s peers; all these and many other re- 
lated rights were regarded in the past as 
priceless because they had to be bought at 
such terrifie cost. To-day, in this democ- 
racy we take them for granted. It might be 
well sometimes if we would stop and count 
our blessings one by one and give thanks 
that we live in this country and in this day. 

It was understood from the beginning that 
no government could guarantee happiness 
itself, because ultimately each person must 
decide for himself whether he is to be 
happy. It is often true that happiness is 
conditioned by one’s environment, but it 
is never absolutely determined by it. In 
the final analysis, whether an individual is 
happy or unhappy is to be decided on a 
subjective and not an objective basis. 
Therefore, the most that any government 
could be expected to do for the individual 
would be to insure the right to search for 
and to attempt to realize happiness if he 
eared to do so. 
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It may be well to emphasize that the term 
happiness as used here, and undoubtedly as 
conceived by our forefathers, does not refer 
primarily to that effervescent and transi- 
tory joy that comes merely from the exuber- 
ance of living, as frequently generated by 
the artificialities of life, although it may at 
times include such gladness. Happiness, 

as we are conceiving it, refers rather to 
that deep and abiding contentment that 
comes from the abundant life, even though 
such a life includes both joy and sorrow, 
success and failure, prosperity and ad- 
versity, sunshine and shadow, laughter and 
tears, cradle songs and funeral hymns. It 
is not that we would banish sorrow from 
our concept of happiness, if only we can 
have the ability to interpret the real sig- 
nificance of sorrow; we would not object to 
the shadows in the picture if we could but 
know their relation to the light. To be 
happy, we want to know the realities of 
life, whatever they may be, to be able to 
understand relative values in the midst of 
confusion, to be able to appreciate that 
which is good in the midst of that which is 
bad, to care for the deeper meanings in the 
midst of the shallow, to desire the worth- 
while in the midst of so much that is trivial. 

It should be added that this pursuit of 
happiness should take place in the world’s 
busy life and not apart from it. True hap- 
piness can not be realized in a vacuum. 
The individual attains his own best self 
only as he gives himself away for others. 
The story is told of two men who once tried 
to paint, each one, a picture of peace and 
rest. One painted a peaceful lake in the 
lonely mountain stillness—peace far away 
from every disturbance of trial and storm. 
The other painted a mother bird in her nest, 
hanging barely out of the reach of a mighty 
waterfall—peace in the midst of life’s tur- 
moil—the happiness that is achieved by an 
inner conquest of the soul and by faith in 
the eternal goodness of things. 

Schools are established by nations in 
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order to make effective the political philoso. 
phies which dominate them. It was natura] 
that there should be established and fos. 
tered in this democracy, dedicated to the 
realization of certain inalienable rights jn 
the lives of all and not alone of any partieu- 
lar part of its people, a vast system of 
and other educational agencies 
through which these rights might be at- 
tained in the life of every individual, each 
according to his several ability. It was not 
enough to guarantee the freedom to exer. 
cise the right to the pursuit of happiness; 
there must be provided also the opportunity 
for realization of the right and a reasonable 
assurance of some degree of success in its 
exercise, or the guarantee of the right would 
be futile. 

Our system of schools has slowly evolved 
through the last century and a half, coin- 
cident with the growth of the nation itself. 
Their function in the scheme of our govern- 
ment has been somewhat misconceived, or 
at least but partially understood. 
tainly the schools exist to prepare the peo- 
ple to be better citizens, to so educate those 
who make up the democracy that they can 
understand its purposes and participate 
more intelligently and efficiently in its 
manifold activities. In other words, the 
schools help protect and perpetuate the gov- 
ernment, and, in turn, the government 
maintains and promotes the schools. But 
why do they exist, apart from this circle 
of reciprocity? They are both means to an 
end and not the end itself. The purpose of 
the government is to guarantee certain 
rights to the people who compose it, and the 
function of the schools is to fulfil this prom- 
ise of the democracy. Or again, the democ- 
racy is the instrument of the people in 
providing certain opportunities for each 
individual through the cooperation of all, 
while the schools exist not only to interpret 
and perpetuate the democracy itself, but 
more fundamentally as the instrument 
through which its purposes may be realized. 


schools 


Cer- 
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Those great thinkers who founded our na- 
tion a century and a half ago did not regard 
education merely as one of the incidental 
funetions of the democracy. Time and time 
again they spoke of the schools as the pri- 
mary means through which the blessings 
of democracy were to become the common 
inheritance of all. 

An educational system can progress only 
as rapidly as the curriculum and methods 
of teaching are expanded to meet new needs. 
It was necessary for the early schools in our 
nation’s history to use the curriculum and 
methods of the past and to attempt as best 
they could to meet the problems and ob- 
jectives of the new democracy. For more 
than a hundred years about all that could 
be done was to equip the children in the ele- 
mentary s*hools with the common integrat- 
ing facets, knowledge and skills necessary in 
order that people might live together in an 
expanding pioneer society ; to offer a limited 
pre-professional course to the small propor- 
tion who went on to high school, and pro- 
fessional preparation to the more limited 
few who attended college. Finally, the 
receding frontier reached the westward 
ocean, cities and towns and farms stretched 
across the continent, and the new country 
became established as one of the great na- 
tions of the world. The people began to 
turn their attention from building their 
homes and making a living to the attain- 
ment of those objectives of which their fore- 
fathers had dreamed a century before. In- 
stead of a high-school education for a se- 
lected few, the curriculum was expanded to 
meet the needs and enrich the lives of an 
ever-increasing percentage of those of high- 
school age. Many types of colleges were 
established and the great state universities, 
the colleges of the people, offered a widen- 
ing variety of courses to enable an enlarg- 
ing proportion of the people to profit from 
higher education. To-day, we are on the 
verge of a great adult education movement 
and the next half century will probably 
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witness the expansion of the educational 
facilities in this democracy to all ages and 
practically to all types of ability. Coinei- 
dent with this vast expansion in the pro- 
gram of the schools and colleges, other 
means of education have multiplied.  Li- 
braries and museums dot the land, every 
community of any size has its art associa- 
tions and musical organizations, newspapers 
and magazines abound, churches are an in- 
tegral part of every community, the radio 
brings the world of entertainment and edu- 
eation to the very firesides of millions of 
homes, and innumerable other agencies, 
large and small, make the social inheritance 
and the culture of the race possible for 
every person who is fitted to claim them. 
This extension of educational opportunity 
to all the people in a great nation is lit- 
erally a dream coming true and constitutes 
the most significant social phenomenon in 
history. 

It has been emphasized that those who 
established the democracy realized that the 
mere guarantee of the right to pursue hap- 
piness would be but an empty gesture un- 
less some means were provided to give effect 
to this promise, and the schools were estab- 
lished as the agency of society for this pur- 
pose. But merely the establishment of the 
schools did not settle the problem. First 
occurred the struggle to make them free. 
Then came the battle, which has not been 
fully won to this day, to make the schools 
minister effectively to the varying needs of 
all the people. Other problems confronted 
each generation and few if any have been 
finally solved because these schools must 
serve always a changing social order. But 
from the beginning the greatest challenge 
has been to select and make effective those 
methods and procedures and that curricu- 
lum best adapted to make real for each indi- 
vidual his right to pursue happiness. The 
educational program of the schools is so 
broad that many phases or sectors might be 
selected for emphasis. Only three ques- 
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tions have been selected for this discussion 
as transcending all others in importance 
and as fundamental to the whole program. 
It is submitted that other questions are sub- 
sidiary to these three. The first two have 
to do with method and the third with the 
curriculum. 

In the first place, what will be accom- 
plished by giving a person the right to pur- 
sue happiness without the development 
within him of that wellspring of action 
known as initiative, so that he will make an 
effort to realize his right? Initiative is that 
priceless quality of the soul, that most im- 
portant of human attitudes, that causes one 
to automatically hunt for a solution to the 
problem that confronts him, that causes him 
to want to proceed from where he is, that 
leads him to want to be something better 
and nobler than what he is. How futile it 
would be for an individual to be a citizen 
in a democracy and lack initiative. The 
very essence of the right to pursue happi- 
ness is that the person be willing to do 
something for himself. There are govern- 
mental systems where initiative on the part 
of the citizens is not an asset, but this is not 
true in our democracy! ‘To paraphrase a 
famous question, ‘‘What shall it profit a 
man to have the right to search for the 
riches of life and yet not have within him- 
self the ambition, or the desire, or the will 
to spur him on, whatever may be the diffi- 
culties that beset his path?’’ 

Is it possible to develop initiative through 
the educative process, and if so, how is it 
done in the schools? Without discussing 
the technical aspects of the question, it is 
sufficient for this treatment of the subject 
to know that initiative can be developed 
through proper conditioning of the indi- 
vidual, just as any other attitude or ten- 
dency to react grows as the result of certain 
kinds of experiences. It has long been 
known that some races of people are more 
resourceful than others, that certain types 
of environmental conditions produce 
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greater alertness in the people living under 
those conditions and that the initiative of 
the same individual varies greatly with his 
own mental and physical condition, with 
what is called his ‘‘morale’’ and with many 
other factors that may be changed through 
controlled experience. 

But how can initiative be developed 
through education? In the same way in 
which other teaching takes place, that is, 
by confronting the learner with as many 
kinds of situations as possible that call for 
the exercise of initiative under the guidance 
of an expert teacher. It is the same pattern 
that is followed in teaching a person a for- 
eign language, or to walk, or to swim, or to 
do problems in mathematics. Day in and 
day out, year in and year out, the growing 
child is surrounded by an environment that 
presents innumerable problems for solu- 
tion. These problems should be as real as 
possible. The educator in this modern ciy- 
ilization, where so much is done for the in- 
dividual, sometimes longs for the return of 
those pioneer conditions when the individ- 
ual had to find solutions to the problems 
that confronted him or perish. One eriti- 
cism of the old curriculum was that its prob- 
lems were unreal and that the student was 
uninterested in their solution and saw little 
use for the solutions when they were se- 
eured. The modern curriculum is more 
functional and its problems are more closely 
related to life as it is lived at each age level 
and as it will be lived in the future. The 
learner is asked to participate in the selec- 
tion of the objectives of his study in order 
that the learning may mean more to him 
and be more directly related to his interests. 
The problems that constitute his curriculum 
are so chosen that he will want to solve 
them, will be challenged to put forth his 
best effort to do so and will understand the 
practical implications of the solutions when 
they are found. Of course, the problems 
are simple and concrete in the early years 
of life and expand in complexity as the 
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activities of the learner become more and 
more complicated and abstract. 

The educational method of the past was 
largely of the declarative and imperative 
sentence type. To-day, the interrogative 
and exclamatory sentences have been added 
to the process. The learner is confronted 
by a situation that requires a solution; 
under some circumstances, he may be told 
the answer, but usually he is required to 
find it for himself. He is asked questions 
such as, ‘‘ What do you suggest as possible 
solutions?’’ ‘‘What would you do about 
it?’’ ‘*What do you think is the way 
out??? ‘Where and how do you think the 
problem should be attacked?’’ Or his 
training has been such that he automati- 
cally begins to hunt for possible solutions 
without any questions being asked. He 
begins to think, to act, to study or, in other 
words, to use his initiative to start out on 
his search for happiness. 

The second question that confronts the 
schools in this process of educating the in- 
dividual in order that he will be so equipped 
that he may attain success in his pursuit of 
happiness is equally important with this 
first one pertaining to initiative. This 
question is: What is to be gained by giving 
a citizen of the democracy the right to pur- 
sue happiness, by developing within him 
the desire and the tendency to begin the 
search, and fail to so educate him that he 
can and will make decisions as to which 
choices to make as he comes to the parting 
of the way time and time again as he pro- 
As a matter of fact, he will find 
as he grows older that life becomes more 
and more complex and that he only finds 
his way at all through the maze of life by 
choosing as carefully as he can between an 
endless variety and succession of alterna- 
tives. This ability to pick and choose, to 
appraise and evaluate, has been called 
“‘eritical judgment. ’’ 

As before, the question may be asked: 
Can critical judgment be developed through 


ceeds ? 
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the process of education, and, if so, how is it 
done in the schools?’ The answer is that 
this is an acquired ability which comes as 
the result of innumerable opportunities to 
make choices, to arrive at conclusions, under 
the guidance of an expert teacher. In other 
words, eritical judgment is developed just 
as is the ability to play a game, or to read a 
book, or to solve problems in geometry, that 
is, by long and continuous practice under 
the criticism of some one qualified to evalu- 
ate the decisions. 

This process of developing the ability to 
choose wisely is very complicated and not 
easily or briefly described. However, there 
are two or three phases of it that are of 
practical interest. The child must be 
taught the value of evidence and its place 
in judging. He must acquire a reverence 
for facts, must desire to find them and must 
learn where they can most likely be secured. 
This is not the result of a special course of 
study nor of a particular part of the edu- 
cative procedure, but rather it must result 
from every phase of learning and charac- 
terize every step in thinking. There are 
certain sources of facts, certain repositories 
of knowledge, that have been authenticated 
through the years. The student must learn 
what they are and acquire the techniques of 
using them, and develop the tendency to 
turn to them when called upon to solve 
problems. He must learn to appraise evi- 
dence, to classify it, to array it on one side 
or the other of his question and to pay at- 
tention to it in drawing his conclusions. 

So often a person is tempted to short- 
circuit his judgment, to reach his conelu- 
sion through that most pernicious form of 
mental laziness, that universal cause of 
human misery, known as prejudice, which 
is a Judgment that ripened too soon. Some- 
times it almost seems as if the schools fall 
short of the development of critical judg- 
ment and produce instead a host of preju- 
dices to burden the learner throughout his 
life. Some day, teachers may be examined 
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as carefully concerning prejudices that un- 
fit them for teaching as we now test their 
knowledge of subject-matter and method. 
Anyhow, the point that concerns us in this 
discussion is that critical judgment, and not 
prejudice, must be the equipment of a per- 
son who sets out on his quest for happiness. 
An open mind and ability to judge relative 
values and to do independent thinking are 
necessary if the search is to be successful. 

It will be recalled that the expression, 
‘under the guidance of an expert teacher,”’ 
In- 
itiative and critical judgment must be de- 
veloped as a result of the most careful teach- 
ing that possibly can be provided lest irrep- 


has been used twice in this discussion. 


arable harm be done. The unwise teacher 
often makes the mistake of furnishing the 
initiative for the learner, making the choices 
for him or robbing him of his opportunity 
Real teaching that knows how 
much or how little to help is the greatest of 
Initiative and critical judgment 
will often be developed through the force of 
circumstances, but by the law of chance the 
wrong kind of individual may be produced 
How often 
has society had cause to regret the ruthless 
individualism of that person whose initia- 
tive and judgment were formed by trial and 
error and who developed his own standards 


for growth. 


all arts. 


just as often as the right kind. 


of action and sense of relative values. 

The third and final of the three questions 
that the schools must face in the prepara- 
tion of the individual so that he can claim 
his right to the pursuit of happiness con- 
cerns the curriculum, that is, the types of 
experiences that will make probable the 
right. the 
person must come to know what constitutes 


realization of this Somehow, 
real happiness, must learn where it is most 
likely to be found, must desire to acquire 
it for himself and others and must master 
the techniques of claiming it when it has 
been found. For what is the use of estab- 
lishing a democracy guaranteeing the right 
to pursue happiness, and then through the 
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processes of education to develop the initia- 
tive to search for it and the ability to evalu- 
ate courses of action and choose the right 
from the wrong path, and yet leave the 
person unable to recognize happiness when 
he does find it, or to interpret its deeper 
The first 
two of the steps in the educative process are 
insufficient without the third. 

The ability to claim and live the abun- 
dant life is not innate in the human being 
but must be acquired through long and 
patient study. Therefore, the curriculum 
of the modern school gives a large place to 
those subjects and those types of experi- 
ences that mankind has long found to in- 
clude the eternal verities of life, to satisfy 
the deeper longings of the soul and to in- 
spire to noblest achievement. Many phases 
of the curriculum are planned to help the 
individual to supply his needs in relation 
to his physical existence; other phases in- 
clude the skill subjects which enable one 
to use his environment and deal with his 
fellow-beings ; still another phase has to do 
with the expressions of human beings in one 
way or another that constitute the culture 
of mankind. It is the experience of the 
race that it is this last form of learning that 
has most to do with true happiness. It in- 
eludes our religion, art, literature, arclii- 
tecture, music, games, drama and all other 
forms through which the noblest thought 
and emotions of each generation have been 
added to the social inheritance of the past 
and handed down through the centuries as 
man’s tribute to his Creator and as his gift 
to posterity. 

It is the function of the schools to give 
to every person, as far as it is possible to do 
so, the key to unlock and claim the riches 
that are the common possessions of all who 
are willing to pay the price. Unlike some 
other inheritances, this one can be claimed 
only by those who will prepare themselves 
to be worthy of it. Merely dotting onr land 


meanings if he recognizes it? 
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with buildings that point their spires 
heavenward, or hanging the masterpieces of 
art on our walls, or making countless books 
available through a thousand libraries, or 
bringing the drama of the ages into every 
city, village and hamlet, or making the 
vreat musi¢e available to even the humblest 
man, does not mean that all will be able to 
claim the messages that these and a myriad 
other sourees of happiness have for them. 
Only those who have acquired the tech- 
niques of interpreting, who have learned 
the meanings of the various languages 
through which the messages are spoken, who 
have attuned their eyes and ears, their 
thoughts and their emotions, to catch the 
messages that are all about us like the un- 
sensed and uneaught radio waves which in 
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the dead of night flood the world, only those 
can expect to succeed in this age-old quest 
for happiness. 

Thus, it will always be that man will go 
on and on in his eternal quest for happiness. 
And no two will search for it in the same 
way. Some will find it while many will 
never come to claim even a small part of 
what life might mean for them. But this 
democracy and those schools constitute the 
noblest attempt ever made to achieve the 
destiny of man. They have been estab- 
lished in order that he may, as far as prac- 
ticable, have an unfettered opportunity to 
achieve his own best self, that is, to realize 
whatever worthy talent or noble aspiration 
he may have, with no other limitation than 
that which he wills to set for himself. 


A COLLEGE PROFESSOR’S CONFESSION 
OF FAITH 


By Professor JOHN WESLEY HORNBECK 
KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


WE sometimes sing in chapel and chureh 
services a hymn which opens with the fol- 
lowing lines: 


We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time! 


It is certainly an awful time in higher 
education. What with the retrenchments 
and sacrifices that have followed in the 
wake of the depression and the vitriolic 
attacks of the muckrakers of the colleges, 
it behooves us to re-examine our creed and 
give reason for the faith that is in us. Can 
we go on with the above stanza and declare 
that *‘to be living is sublime’’? I believe 
we can if we have kept the faith. 

In order to have the advantage of per- 
spective for our views, let us first examine 
briefly the nature of the adverse criticism 
leveled at the American college to-day. 
Too many writers have done more harm 
than good because they paint the picture in 


pure black, emphasizing only the faults, 
and often with such exaggeration as to 
produce a grotesque caricature of higher 
education. Upton Sinelair’s ‘‘The Goose 
Step’’ and Clarence Cook Little’s ‘*The 
Awakening College’’ are examples. Such 
books are entertaining reading and they 
undoubtedly contain a great deal of truth, 
but they defeat their own purpose. They 
make a negligible contribution to our prob- 
lems. Marks, in his book entitled ‘‘ Which 
Way to Parnassus’’ has this to say about 
the muckrakers of the colleges: ‘‘A muck- 
raking book shows only faults; it is an edi- 
fice built without the mortar of cool judg- 
ment. The author lays condemnatory brick 
on condemnatory brick, and if one brick 
proves weak, the entire structure falls. . 
No matter how much truth he may pro- 
claim, he inevitably impresses the careful 
reader only with his excitement and with 
his bias.”’ 


. 
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If passion and prejudice could be ruled 
out of the discussion of higher edueation, 
the colleges would find it easier to decide 
upon experiments for improvement. Often- 
times a writer has a single idea to promote, 
and he would rather put up a good case 
than to adhere rigidly to the truth. It is 
especially disappointing to find a man like 
Hamilton Holt willing to distort facets in 
order to glorify his Rollins College set-up. 
In the opening paragraph of his article on 
‘*Creative Education,’’ he declares that the 
theory animating our educational system is 
‘‘that the younger generation is wrong— 
that it is a culprit on trial for misdemeanor 
or even for erime. The entire system of 
marks, grades, quizzes, final examinations 

-the lock-step with its marking and grad- 
ing systems, with its final ‘criminal trial’ 
in the form of an examination . . . puts 
the student in the light of a prisoner, or a 
soldier in the ranks of a system of militar- 
ism which is Prussian in the rigidity of its 
codes.’’ <A little further on he introduces 
the following testimony. He says, ‘‘ When 
I left college and entered my professional 
career aS a magazine editor, I was pro- 
foundly impressed to find that my col- 
leagues in the editorial room, who never 
thought of teaching me anything, taught 
me everything; while my professors at the 
university, who were paid to teach me, had 
taught me almost nothing.’’ Evidently 
such statements are gross exaggerations. 
There is truth in them, of course, but one 
is puzzled to know whether to discount 
them 40 per cent. or 60 per cent. or 80 per 
cent. Similar illustrations could be multi- 
plied to show the tendency of writers and 
speakers to misrepresent or overstate the 
facts about higher education, whenever 
they have a pet project to defend or some 
formula to proclaim. To be sure, a great 
deal of sincere, constructive criticism has 
appeared of late and it is bearing fruit in 
the form of honors plans, project courses, 
fields of concentration, comprehensive ex- 
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aminations and the well-known experi. 
ments, such as the Hutchins plan at 
Chicago, the Meiklejohn College at Wiscon- 
sin, now abandoned, the Rollins College 
project and the Bennington plan. College 
administrators and teachers are alert and 
open-minded. The evident willingness to 
experiment is a hopeful sign, pointing, no 
doubt, to a vastly improved situation in the 
near future. Whether the traditional cur- 
riculum and procedure will be only slightly 
modified or whether a radically different 
type of liberal arts college will emerge in 
due time, no one can forecast. In the long 
run, at any rate, the colleges will benefit 
by the present storm of criticism which has 
produced a confusion of tongues. Let us 
hope it means a Pentecost and not a Babel. 

Against the background of this chaos, is 
it possible to sketch a portrait of the college 
teacher needed to meet the demands of the 
times? Do we need a new type of teacher? 
What stand should he take toward the 
elamor for a revolutionized curriculum? 
What traits, qualities and attitudes are 
most needed? What should be the main 
affirmations of his creed? What teaching 
conditions does he have a right to expect? 
Does the profession need a code? 

With these questions in mind, I have 
taken the trouble to read several books and 
a number of magazine articles in order to 
see if our critics agree on anything. I find 
that they do. They agree: (1) that the 
college teacher’s work should be student- 
centered rather than course-centered. The 
entity is the student, not the curriculum. 
This ideal of teachers and students work- 
ing together has been proclaimed so widely 
it needs no comment. (2) A number of 
writers are stressing the distinction be- 
tween training and education, and they 
urge the colleges to stick to education. T. 
C. Knowles, president of the College of the 
Pacific, says: ‘‘There are in fact large 
numbers of serious-minded educators who 
honestly believe that the cultural life of 
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\merica will be determined more largely 
hy our small colleges than by our universi- 
‘ae But if this is to remain true, our 
eollezes must remain both centers of cul- 
ture and preparatory institutions for the 
research work of our great universities.’’ 

Abraham Flexner in his book on ‘‘Uni- 
versities,’’ p. 210, ruthlessly condemns the 
relaxation of cultural standards in higher 
education. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, in a 
convocation address delivered October 18, 
1929, emphasizes the value of a liberal arts 
course, even for pre-professional students. 
He then goes on to say: ‘‘ Much of this has 
no direct application to earning one’s daily 
bread. It belongs to the region of impon- 
derables, which, however, largely deter- 
mine what a man is and what a nation will 
be. For want of a better name we will call 
it culture, or liberal education ; but its very 
intangible quality renders it hard to ex- 
plain. . . . Like an orchid in a greenhouse, 
it grows only in a congenial climate, that 
is, an atmosphere adapted for its develop- 
For this the American college ex- 
And Glenn Frank writes as follows: 
‘Education is but the adventure of trying 
to make ourselves at home in the modern 
world. ... We have been peddlers of 
petty accuracies when we should have been 
priests and prophets of abundant living.’’ 

(3) There is agreement that teaching is 
a fine art, akin to acting. Let us consider 
the statement, teaching is an art. It fol- 
lows that there are few great teachers. It 
also follows that all good teachers can not 
be expeeted to use the same methods. In 
a very real sense, the successful teacher, the 
inspiring teacher defies analysis and de- 
scription. He is fourth-dimensional. The 
fourth dimension ean not be plotted on 
coordinate paper; it is recognized by intui- 
tion. Granted that he knows his subject, 
his suecess, in my judgment, is about 99 per 
cent. a question of personality. 

I realize that these remarks are general 
and somewhat vague. Is it possible to view 


ment. 
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our picture of the real teacher in sharper 
focus? Whenever any one makes the at- 
tempt, he invariably introduces the defect 
of chromatie aberration. Suppose, then, 
we try to make a composite picture? To 
this end in the following paragraph we 
shall quote a series of one-sentence opinions 
selected here and there from various 
writers; only a single sentence from one 
author. 

‘*It is not what he does that stamps the 
teacher; it is what he 7s and how full and 
rich is his understanding.’’ ‘‘A teacher is 
an artist whose experience and knowledge 
are transmuted by his own nature.’’? ‘‘A 
teacher’s beliefs should shine through his 
teaching.’’ ‘‘The teacher’s standards of 
conduct and personal example in the ordi- 
nary social relations form a definite part 
of his teaching influence.’’ ‘‘A gentleman 
in both the mid-Victorian and the modern 
sense, he never willingly humiliates his stu- 
dents; he has good manners.’’ ‘‘He does 
not know everything; he doesn’t feel that 
he always handles his students in the best 
way, yet he has enough curiosity and hu- 
mility to try to mend matters.’’ ‘‘He is 
interesting ; he can make the dullest subject 
seem full of life.’’ ‘‘A teacher without 
enthusiasm is as discouraging as a flat 
tire.’’ ‘‘He will never bluff. Ignorance is 
explicable, but sham is not likely to be for- 
given.’’ ‘‘An attitude of respect and con- 
fidence is a basie factor in successful teach- 
ing.’’ ‘‘One of the lowest forms of human 
life is the professional bully whose temper 
is not under eontrol.’’ ‘‘The teacher must 
be just, with a leaning toward mercy.’’ 
‘*He should have a sense of humor and a 
faith that sees beyond the years.’’ ‘‘A 
high level of intelligence is an invaluable 
quality in a teacher.’’ ‘‘He is not just an 
insulated gentleman.’’ ‘‘He has an obliga- 
tion to keep abreast of the times, to keep 
in close touch with professional advance- 
ment.’’ ‘‘The average undergraduate 
wants a professor who could have been 
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successful in business, in journalism, or in 
banking; but who preferred to teach.’’ 
‘‘By far the greater part of a successful 
teacher’s equipment is personality.’’ 

So much for the composite picture. 
Whatever value it has lies in the fact that 
it is a sort of group judgment. I should 
like to add some remarks about the profes- 
sional teacher and the surroundings needed 
for effective work. (1) The real teacher is 
a student. He is interested in intellectual 
things. He will use the library and regu- 
larly recommend the purchase of outstand- 
ing new books. Whether he can afford it 
or not, he will maintain his contacts with 
professional societies, for he has a mortal 
fear of stagnation. I shall never forget a 
remark of John Gray, professor of econom- 
ics at Carleton College, a man who later 
went to Washington as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. When, 
after due consideration, I made the de- 
cision to resign from the Carleton faculty, 
he stopped me on a street corner and made 
some comments. Finally he said: ‘‘Go to 
it. I admire your courage. The most 
dangerous pitfall ahead of any college 
teacher is stagnation.’’ 

(2) The real teacher is not lazy. Pre- 
vailing impressions to the contrary, on a 
teaching schedule of twelve to fifteen hours 
he actually works at the job thirty or forty 
hours a week. He is not a hireling, watch- 
ing the clock and counting hours. He 
never loafs away a summer vacation. He 
lives up to the code of honor of his profes- 
sion. He the summer with 
eagerness, jealous of any encroachments, 
beeause it means opportunity—a time for 
independent study, a time to revise his 
courses, a time for general reading, a time 
for recreation, a time to catch up with his 
hobbies, a time to renew his spirit. 

(3) The real teacher is loyal to the insti- 
tution he serves. His loyalty is genuine, 
not the my-country-right-or-wrong kind. 
He will detect weaknesses in the set-up. If 


anticipates 
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encouraged to do so, he will occasional] 
go to the administration with suggestion 
He will even discuss freely with a colleague 
various possible ways to improve this or 
that feature of a situation or factor in an 
educational policy. This is natural and to 
be expected, because of his interest. But 
he considers himself a part of the institu. 
tion and. therefore will always defend jt 
against unjust criticism. In a non-aea- 
demie group he will not indulge in petty 
gossip nor relay any statements that might 
damage the reputation of the college or 
reflect discredit upon the administration. 

As to teaching conditions, perhaps there 
is little to say that is not obvious. The 
teacher’s work can be effective only if his 
teaching load is reasonable; and he should 
not be overburdened with educational re- 
search under the guise of committee work. 
Abuses of this nature are more likely to 
oceur in the under-staffed institutions with 
relatively low standards. High-grade col- 
leges, as a rule, are very careful not to 
overload the teaching staff to the point of 
reduced efficiency. In his book on ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean Universities and Colleges’’ David 
Allan Robertson, formerly of the American 
Council on Education, discusses this ques- 
tion and, on page 13, strongly urges stu- 
dents to select a college where teaching 
loads are light. 

There is the matter of advancement, and 
here we notice a changing trend. In our 
universities a revolt has developed against 
the policy of making original research the 
sole basis for promotion; and the leaders of 
the movement, singularly enough, are 
deans and presidents, not the teachers 
themselves. In my judgment, this revolt 
is long overdue. I believe that when a real 
teacher is discovered, his advancement in 
rank and salary should hinge upon his 
superior work with the students rather 
than his advertising value as a field agent 
or a researcher or the mere possession of 
a Ph.D. degree. At one of the scientific 
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meetings in Chicago some months ago, I 
had a long talk with F. K. Richtmyer, dean 
of the Graduate School and professor of 
physies at Cornell University. He paid his 
respects to the miserably poor teaching in 
the undergraduate departments of our 
American universities, and the bad policy 
responsible for it. He has a feeling of 
mission about it. He has joined hands 
with other crusaders in an effort to have 
excellence in teaching recognized exactly 
on a par with original research as a basis 
for promotion. 

Finally, there is the question of econom- 
ies and salary seales in relation to effective 
teaching. From the very nature of the 
profession, college teachers, especially in 
the larger cities, have to maintain a stand- 
ard of living considerably higher than their 
salaries justify. They must mingle socially 
with people whose incomes are much larger 
than their own, and accept as inevitable the 
expense entailed. It is expected of college 
professors in any first-class institution. It 
means living in an attractive house, enter- 
tainment of friends and students in the 
home, keeping well-dressed. It means a 
few elub memberships, tickets to this and 
that, a few modest pledges at least, a decent 
ear, books, magazines, and so on. College 
teachers have to measure up to the stand- 
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ards of the profession. Not to do so would 
be a reflection upon the institution which 
they serve. Manifestly, then, if the gen- 
eral level of salaries is inadequate so that 
the teachers are harassed by financial diffi- 
culties, they can not be at their best as 
inspirers of youth. Inevitably a gray or 
drab color dulls the atmosphere of the in- 
stitution. A college is not like a ecorpora- 
tion or a factory, where every policy hinges 
solely upon bank balances and profits. In 
a peculiar sense, hard to define or express, 
a college has a personality and a soul. 
‘*And he whose soul is flat,’’ whatever the 
eause, ‘‘the world will cave in on him by 
and by.’’ 

The major vaiues in liberal education 
belong to the realm of the intangibles. We 
strive for the development of personality, 
for the growth of the soul. In the words 
of Emerson, ‘‘We need not fear that we 
ean lose anything by progress of the soul. 
The soul may be trusted by the end.’’ The 
ideal, then, for the liberal arts college 
might be summed up as follows: students, 
faculty and administration, all working to- 
gether with a common purpose in an atmos- 
phere of mutual respect and confidence. It 
has been more briefly and beautifully ex- 
pressed by Allan Hoben in the words, ‘‘A 
Fellowship in Learning.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
FLORENCE 

THE importance of the work of the British 
Institute of Florence and the need for wider 
support were urged at an “at home” held recently 
in London by Lord Russell, the chairman, and 
the council. The institute, which is ineorpo- 
rated by Royal Charter and has its Italian head- 
quarters at Palazzo Antinori, Florence, was 
opened in January, 1918, with funds supplied 
by the British Government, but it has for the 
last fourteen years been entirely dependent on 
voluntary support. Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan, the 
honorary secretary, presided. 


According to the account of the meeting given 
in The Educational Supplement of the London 


Times: 


Lord Rennell, formerly Ambassador in Rome, 
said, in welcoming the company, that the institute 
represented an extremely worthy cause. It worked 
for international good will in a way which had 
perhaps few parallels in the world. There was 
nothing more valuable than the work of spreading 
a knowledge of the English language and literature 
in other lands. The British Institute of Florence 
deserved to be better known and more widely sup- 
ported. 

Mr. H. E. Goad, the director of the institute, in 
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an address on its aims and activities, said that the 
subsidy which was originally supplied by the gov- 
ernment ceased in 1921, but the school for the teach- 
ing of the English language and literature was 
considered to be so successful that strong efforts 
were made to preserve it. The late Sir Walter 
Becker guaranteed the upkeep for three years while 
the necessary funds were being collected, and 
among other benefactors were Miss 8S. R. Court- 
auld and Sir Daniel Stevenson, Chancellor of Glas- 
gow University. A Royal Charter was granted in 
May, 1923, which laid it down that the object of 
the institute was to promote in Italy the study of 
English language, literature, art, history, philos- 
ophy, and institutions, and to assist English stu- 
dents to study the Italian language and literature. 

There were seven annual courses in the school, 
the last two being university courses run in conjunc- 
tion with the University of Florence. After the fifth 
year a teacher’s diploma could be won, and after 
the seventh a higher diploma equivalent to the doc- 
torate of the university. There was also an evening 
school of three years, with a certificate for pro- 
ficiency in English commercial correspondence. 
Altogether about 100 classes were held at the insti- 
tute weekly, and during the last session they were 
attended by about 250 regular students, apart from 
corresponding students. During their five or seven 
years at the institute students read a great amount 
of English literature of all periods and became 
deeply imbued with the English spirit before they 
went as teachers of English in Italian secondary 
schools. They helped to spread an understanding 
of English life and character throughout the coun- 
try. The standard of the teaching of English in 
Italy had greatly improved, and the annual ex- 
penditure on English books by the national libra- 
ries had more than doubled during the last five 
years, 

All the other great nations had many learned in- 
stitutes in Italy. Germany had at least ten, France 
five, and Poland, Rumania, Holland, Belgium, Por- 
tugal and other countries had their institutes, sup- 
ported by their respective governments. Only the 
British Institute was dependent on private gener- 
osity. Its activities did much to promote friend- 
ship between this country and Italy and to enhance 
British prestige in that land. The institute had 
become practically self-supporting, but, through 
the decline in the value of sterling and the reduc- 
tion of interest rates on British and Italian War 
Loan, they were now faced with a reduction of one 
third of their income from investments. The fees 
paid by the students could never entirely maintain 
the institute. New endowments and subscriptions 
that would produce a further income of about £500 
per annum were required. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ONTARIO 


A SPECIAL committee on education of the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario considered on August 14 the 
suggestion of the education committee of the 
York County Council of the gradual assumption 
by the province of the whole cost of secondary 
education. 

As reported in the press York Township Con- 
solidated Publie School Board, through its so- 
licitor, Captain W. W. Parry, K.C., urged the 
Government Committee Studying Education to 
recommend the establishing of County or Pro- 
vincial Boards of Education. Greater efficiency 
at a lower cost was the basis of the argument. 
Representatives of York County High School 
Boards, officials of the Associated High School 
Boards of Ontario, also presented a brief to the 
committee. It was urged upon the committee 
that it reeommend government secondary school 
educational grants be increased; that the coun- 
try grants be paid promptly; changes be made 
in the inspection system; the formation of an 
educational council and that amendments to the 
High School Act be discussed with representa- 
tives of the trustees and teachers. 

The delegation, headed by Clarence Downey, 
of Swansea, proposed “a graduated increase in 
provincial grants until such time as the province 
properly assumes the full cost of secondary edu- 
cation. The provincial contribution should be 
so graded for each municipality that it will help 
to equalize the cost of education to all ratepay- 
ers, and give a uniform standard of education 
throughout the province.” It was urged that 
business should assume a larger share of the 
eost of education and that additional provincial 
revenue should be secured by taxes on business 
and income. 

As the delegation recommended creation of 
a Toronto area for school administration, Mr. 
Downey suggested that the whole area should 
bear school costs proportionately at the same 
mill rate, some equalization of assessment for 
this purpose to be arranged. He believed econ- 
omy could be effected by such centralization 
and he maintained, furthermore, that the sub- 
urban areas should benefit from the taxes on 
business concerns in Toronto, which the sub- 
urban people helped to maintain. He sug- 
gested that provincial income and business taxes 
for school purposes be levied. 
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The deputation’s argument for standardiza- 
tion of teachers’ salaries met with many objec- 
tions from the committee and Dr. George F. 
Rogers, director of education, stated that it 
would be virtually impossible to fix a standard. 

Reduction of education costs and provincial 
maintenance of school health services were also 
urged by the deputation. 

Reeve W. A. Edwards, of Mimico, main- 
tained that the chief educational problem was 
the inequality of taxation for school purposes 
throughout the province. 

Endorsing the York County Council’s recom- 
mendation he urged, however, that the sugges- 


tion with regard to provincial assumption of 


eosts should be extended to elementary as well 
as secondary education. 

Vocational education was among the subjects 
discussed at the meeting. Opposition to doing 
away with vocational committees was expressed 
by William Dunn, representing the Trades and 
Labor Council. In his brief he pointed out that 
vocational education was established by labor 
and manufacturers and that elected representa- 
tives were not necessarily more efficient than 
those appointed. Reduction in the age limit for 
attendance of pupils was also opposed. He 
believed that it would be merely playing into the 
hands of unscrupulous employers who would 
exploit child labor. 


WORK PERMITS FOR SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN IN THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Tue following resolution was adopted by the 
Assembly of the Fifty-first Legislature of Cali- 
fornia on June 10, relating to the unlawful 
employment of school children: 


WueErEAS, By Article IV of Chapter I of Part IT 
of Division I of the School Code the superintendent 
of schools of any city or city and county or of any 
county is given authority to issue permits to work 
to certain minors; and 

WHEREAS, Many thousands of school children are 
employed in violation of said provisions of the 
School Code; and 

WHEREAS, Child Labor in this State exists at an 
appalling rate; and 

WHEREAS, It is the serise of this Assembly that 
child labor in this State should be kept at a mini- 
mum, and that permits to work for minors should 
not be granted so as to deprive any adult who is 
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ready and willing to work of employment; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of Cali- 
fornia, that the Assembly respectfully requests all 
county and city and county and city school officials 
to enforce with utmost diligence the provisions of 
the School Code referred to in this resolution; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the State Board of Education is 
requested to use utmost diligence in having said 
provisions of the School Code enforced; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That said Board of Education and 
said county and city and county and city officials 
charged with the duties of enforcing the provisions 
of the School Code referred to in this resolution, 
enforce said provisions to the end ‘that child labor 
in this State shall be reduced to the minimum; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent 
by the Clerk of the Assembly to the State Board of 
Education and to the governing boards of each 
school district in the State. 


FORMATION AT ST. LOUIS OF A 
LOCAL UNION OF THE AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS 


Dr. PauL W. PREISLER, president of the re- 
cently formed Local Union No. 420 of the 
American Federation of Teachers, stated in an 
interview with a St. Louis Post-Dispatch re- 
porter that membership of public school teach- 
ers in the union would not be disclosed until 
the Board of Education formally dropped a 
dead-letter rule forbidding teachers to belong to 
any labor organization. 

It was announced by Dr. Solon Cameron, 
president of the Board of Education, that the 
rule, which has been disregarded by the board 
for years, would be eliminated from the printed 
form as soon as a new rule book was published. 
He said it was intended to issue the new book 
soon, republication having been deferred for 
years as an economy. In the meantime there 
have been many changes in the regulations. 
Official action to revise the book has not been 
taken yet. Dr. Cameron stated that 


Every member knows the rule is inoperative. 
For a time after it was adopted, new teachers were 
required to sign blanks stating they were not affili- 
ated with unions, but that hasn’t been done for the 
last six or eight years. This rule was invalidated 
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by a decision of the Supreme Court of. Missouri, 
which made it a dead letter. I don’t think the 
board cares whether teachers belong to a union and 
I don’t know how many may belong now. 


The new Teachers’ Union will draw from a 
field of about 5,000 eligible public school and 
university instructors and FERA adult educa- 
tion workers in St. Louis and St. Louis County. 
The organization has voted not to make public 
the number or identity of its members or other 
facts about its activities as long as the Board 
of Education rule stood. Many city teachers 
have been afraid to join because of the rule. 
After a conference with the Instruction Com- 
mittee last April, the union’s effort to obtain a 
public statement that the rule would not be 
enforced was unsuccessful. 

The rule was adopted about 1917 or 1918, 
during the World War, when there was much 


agitation for unionization of teachers and 
others. It provided that no person might be 


employed in the instruction department who 
belonged to a trade or labor union or an organ- 
ization affiliated with such a union and that any 
employee who became a member of such a union 
would be subject to immediate dismissal. 


AN OUTDOOR PUBLIC LIBRARY IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

AN outdoor library at the southeast end of 
Bryant Park, next to the New York Public 
Library in New York City, was opened on 
August 17 by the extension division of the 
library and the Department of Parks. There 
is no charge for the service, nor are library 
eards required, but the books must not be taken 
from the park, and must be read on benches 
reserved for readers. 

For some time the Parks Department has 
wished to test the literary interest of its visitors 
and if the Bryant Park experiment is success- 
ful it will be carried to all the larger parks in 


the city. The first library contains about 150 


volumes and 200 periodicals and is opened daily 
from 10 a. M. to 7 P. M. 

The books and magazines are housed in a rec- 
tangular structure, five feet high and seven feet 
wide, open at one side, built by the Parks De- 
partment, which also provides sixteen benches 
for the readers. 


A staff of five persons from 
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the Works Progress Administration is in charge 
of the books. 

Miss Ruth Wellman, head of the extension 
division, said that the literature would be 
assorted, fiction predominating over poetry, 
drama and biography. The person in charge 
of the library works at a desk covered with an 
awning in front of the chest containing the 
volumes. All the books in the collection are 
duplicates of those already in the library, so 
that there will be no great loss if they are 
injured by the weather or misplaced. 

Miss Wellman said that libraries in parks had 
proved extremely popular in Spain, but had 
been tried nowhere else in the world. 


EDUCATIONAL CAMPS FOR WOMEN 

SEVENTEEN educational summer camps in 11 
states for 1,280 unemployed women have been 
authorized, others are under consideration and 
still others will be approved if requested by 
state relief officials, according to Harry L. Hop- 
kins, federal emergency relief administrator, as 
reported in The New York Times. 

The program will be similar to last year’s 
with additional emphasis on adjustment and 
counseling. About 20 per cent. of last year’s 
campers found positions at the end of the 
summer. 

In South Carolina, Nebraska, Wisconsin and 
Utah camps already have opened for periods of 
six weeks to two months, with Federal contri- 
butions ranging from about $2,000 to $6,000 
each. 

In Pennsylvania, Camp Arcola, one of the 
most suecessful of last year’s camps, for which 
$6,000 was appropriated by the FERA, re- 
opened several weeks ago and will be main- 
tained entirely at state expense. A camp at 
Clemson College, South Carolina, also has been 
in operation for several weeks with a Federal 
allotment of $3,319 this year. It is part of a 
regular Summer School conducted annually by 
the State Department of Education. 

Sponsored by the American Friends Service 
Committee, a two-month program of home- 
making and health edugation for girls out of 
school and not returning next winter will be 
carried on from September 1 to October 31 in 
West Virginia. A Federal allotment of $5,800 
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has been approved, to serve 100 students from 
16 to 21. 

Other authorizations announced include $9,384 
for two Nebraska camps, $5,970 for two in 
Kentucky, $4,500 for a camp at Pocatello, 
Idaho, $6,480 for two camps in Montana and 
$2,160 for the Utah camp now in operation 
between Salt Lake City and Ogden. 

Wisconsin will have, in addition to its univer- 
sity camp, already open, one or two additional 
projects for which plans are not yet complete. 

North Carolina will have three camps, one for 
Negro women. 

Detroit will have a vocational training school 
for Negro women in household employment. 

Colorado will have camps at Palmer Lake 
and at Whispering Pines Lodge, forty miles 
west of Trinidad. 


FEDERAL WORK RELIEF FUNDS FOR 
NEW YORK CITY 

Frperau work relief funds amounting to $7,- 
756,665 have been appropriated for New York 
City by President Roosevelt for work in con- 
nection with the public schools. The projects 
will provide employment for an as yet undeter- 
mined number of teachers, recreation leaders and 
child welfare workers, and will offer educational, 
recreational and health service for school chil- 
dren and adults. 

Among the projects are 1 free school for 
adults for the study of creative designs in the 
construction of new playgrounds, repairs to 
school buildings, a survey of adult education, 
establishment of nursery schools, provision of 
teachers for home-bound physically handicapped 
children and numerous other undertakings. A 
list of these projects is given below: 


Orchestral, band and vocal ensemble units to give 
free concerts for the public at schools, museums, 
parks, armories and over the municipal broadcast- 
ing station, $1,465,962. 

Additional trained recreation workers for leader- 
ship and supervision of large groups of children in 
the parks, playgrounds, swimming pools and 
beaches, $837,109. 

Providing professional dramatic performanees 
for the public in the parks, schools, settlement 
houses, institutions and playgrounds, $1,521,754. 

Summer adult education program, $33,075. Op- 
eration of fourteen schools and vocational high 
schools. 
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To establish a free school for the study of crea- 
tive designs in crafts, community and industrial 
arts for adults, $35,909. 

Construct sixty-five recreation school playgrounds, 
$896,300. 

Improve, repair, alter, paint and sand-blast ex- 
terior of public school buildings, $750,780. 

Construct playground center at Goodhue Field 
(swimming pool, wading pool, locker house, ete.), 
$58,960. 

To supplement the regular staff of doctors and 
nurses in the Department of Health clinics, baby 
health stations, school hygiene and tuberculosis 
registration, $321,732. 

To help supply musie leadership in parks, play- 
grounds and hospitals and various recreation work 
under the Board of Education, $659,033. 

To provide personnel for thirty-one additional 
free dental clinics for children in publie schools, 
$324,924, 

To establish junior consultative service in New 
York State Employment Service to offer vocational, 
educational and recreational guidance for young 
people, $39,120. 

For the Board of Education to provide a study 
of adult educatioa, $112,776. 

For nursery school and parent education pro- 
gram, $430,313. 

To enable Teachers College to conduct research 
studies, $612,339. 

To establish a junior consultative service at the 
office of the New York State employment service, 
$39,120. 

To provide instruction to children unable to at- 
tend school owing to physical handicaps, $207,784. 

For nursing and medical attention to crippled 
children at swimming pools, $13,704. 

A survey to determine total Jewish child popula- 
tion by boroughs and districts and to study the 
distribution of the Jewish child enrolment in the 
publie schools by grades and years, $11,940. 

For a sociological study of the Italian popula- 
tion to define social and educational needs, $70,666. 

To provide to the Board of Education a central 
consultative authority in field of folk arts to con- 
duct a study and reference source for folk arts in 
this country, $11,528. 

Extend service of the Queensboro Publie Library 
and branches, $323,995. 

Enable New York Public Library to maintain 
and extend its services and adopt such research 
work as may_prove of value, $553,108. 

For research under faculty members of City Col- 
lege on social agencies in New York City, musical 
service and immigrant welfare, $160,600. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Davin SHaw Duncan, dean emeritus of 
the College of Liberal Arts and chairman of the 
Division of Social Sciences at the University of 
Denver, has been elected chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Denver to succeed Dr. Frederick M. 
Hunter, who has accepted the chancellorship of 
the Oregon institutions of higher learning. Dr. 
Dunean will take up his work at the beginning 
of the academic year. He first taught at the 
University of Denver in 1905, and was made 
head of the department of history and political 
science in 1910. In 1922 he was made acting 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts; he sue- 
ceeded Dean Herbert A. Howe four years later. 


THE Regents of Education of South Dakota 
have appointed Dr. Joseph P. Connolly presi- 
dent of the South Dakota State School of Mines 
to succeed the late Dr. C. C. O’Harra. Dr. 
Connolly has been professor of mineralogy, pe- 
trography and economie geology at the School 
of Mines since 1919, and vice-president since 
1926. 

Mrs. ApENA MILLER Ric, first vice-presi- 
dent of Hull House, was elected president on 
August 13. She sueceeds Miss Jane Addams, 
who died on May 21. Miss Grace Abbott, for- 
merly head of the Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was elected first vice-president. 


W. J. STRACHAN, senior mathematical master 
and house master of the School House at 
Hutton Grammar School, near Preston, En- 
gland, has been appointed to the headmastership 
of Ripon Grammar School, in succession to 
J. W. Dyson, who is retiring at the end of this 
term. 


Miss E. A. M. MAxweE .t, of the staff of St. 
Hilda’s College, Durham, England, has been ap- 
pointed vice-principal of St. Mary’s College, 
Laneaster Gate, in succession to Mrs. J. A. 
Green, who will retire in December. 


Miss G. A. Ricnarps, senior mathematical 
mistress of the Greycoat Hospital, Westminster, 
England, and formerly president of the Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Mistresses, has been ap- 
pointed headmistress of the Francis Holland 
School, London. She will enter upon her new 
work in January, 1936. 


GENERAL Rosert U. Parrerson, cf Washing- 
ton, who was relieved from active service as 
surgeon-general of the army on August 23, after 
serving for four years, has been named dean of 
the Medical School of the University of Okla- 
homa and superintendent of the University 
Hospital. He will be succeeded as surgeon-gen- 
eral by Colonel Charles B. Reynolds. 


Dr. Joun N. Srmpson, who has been dean of 
the Medical School of West Virginia Univer- 
sity since 1912 and a member of the faculty 
since 1902, has retired at the age of sixty-five 
years with the title of dean emeritus. The work 
of the deanship is being taken up by Edward 
J. Van Liere, M.D. (Harvard, ’20), Ph.D. 
(Chicago, ’27), who has been appointed acting 
dean. Dr. Van Liere has been professor of 
physiology and head of the department at West 
Virginia University since 1922. 

Dr. Emery E. Ouson, dean of the School of 
Government of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been named professor of publie ad- 
ministration at the American University, Wash- 


ington, D. C., and director of the “In Service” 
training division of the university’s School of 
Public Affairs. 


Dr. T. W. Scuvutrz has been appointed head 
of the department of rural sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He assumes the position 
left vacant by the resignation of Dr. A. G. Black, 
who has been appointed chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at the U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


Dr. EpMunpD S. CAMPBELL, head of the Me- 
Intire School of Art and Architecture of the 
University of Virginia, has been named director 
of the Thomas H. Bayly Art Museum of the 
university. 

At Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J., 
Dr. A. L. O’Toole has been appointed head of 
the department of mathematies, Dr. John L. 
MeNulty has been placed in charge of the de- 
partment of modern languages and Dr. Harry 
E. Warmke has been made head of the depart- 
ment of biology. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY has announced 
the appointment of Dr. Charles F. Good as 
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physician of the Nursery School. He replaces 
Dr. Joyce I. Hartman, who is resigning because 
of his appointment as supervisor of health edu- 
cation in the Cleveland public schools. 


Wuu1am L. MILer, since 1927 instructor of 
social science at the South High School, Denver, 
was named assistant principal of the school on 
August 14, 


A. C. Vasquez, for fifteen years instructor 
in languages at the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed to a similar 
position at the Naval Academy, Annapolis. 


Dr. Epwarp HuGHeEs PRUDEN, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Petersburg, Va., has 
tendered his resignation to accept a post at the 
University of Shanghai, China. Dr. Pruden 
will be instructor of English and Mrs. Pruden 
will teach music. 


JAMES D. PreEstTON, for thirty-five years super- 
intendent of the United States Senate Press 
Gallery and for three years librarian of the 
Senate, has resigned to become assistant to the 
administrative secretary of the newly estab- 
lished National Archives. 


Dr. Harry A. GARFIELD, president emer:tus 
of Williams College and head of the old Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Politics, has been ap- 
pointed the presiding officer at the opening of 
the Institute of Human Relations, on August 
25. 


At the Birmingham-Southern College Dr. 
Antony Constans, professor of French and 
Italian; James Saxon Childers, professor of 
English, and Richebourg G. Me Williams, associ- 
ate professor of English, return to the faculty 
after a year spent on sabbatical leave. Dr. 
Constans and Professor Childers were away on 
grants from the General Education Board. The 
former studied in European universities, and 
the latter traveled in Central and South Amer- 
ica. Professor MeWilliams spent his year 
studying in the graduate school of Harvard 
University. 

Dr. Dana GARDNER Munro, professor of his- 
tory at Princeton University, has been granted 
leave of absence for the first half of the academic 
year. He plans to visit several Latin-American 
universities as visiting lecturer of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
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Dr. ArtTHuR S. AIToN, professor of history at 
the University of Michigan, has been granted 
leave of absence to give a course on early Amer- 
ican history at the University of Seville, Spain. 


Dr. Epouarp Mon petit, general secretary of 
the University of Montreal, and Miss Winifred 
Kydd, dean of women at Queen’s University, 
have been appointed by the Canadian govern- 
ment delegates to the September assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. 


Proressor ENNO LirrmMaAnn, of the Univer- 
sity of Tiibingen, Germany, formerly a member 
of the faculty of Princeton University, will rep- 
resent Princeton at the nineteenth International 
Congress of Orientalists to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Rome, from September 23 to 29. 


Dr. JAMES HENRY BREASTED, director of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
sailed on August 17 for Genoa, Italy, to attend 
the International Congress of Orientalists. The 
congress will be held in Rome, from September 
23 to 29. 

Mrs. IRENE S. Sept, director of the Child 
Research Clinie of the Woods Schools, Lang- 
horne, Pa., has left for Mexico to confer with 
representatives of the Mexican Ministry of Edu- 
cation on problems of the exceptional child. 


Dr. CHARLES E. MENDENHALL, chairman of 
the department of physics at the University of 
Wisconsin, died on August 18 at the age of 
sixty-three years. Professor Mendenhall was 
president of the American Physical Society from 
1923 to 1925. He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society and the National 
Academy of Sciences. 


Dr. ELLWoop CHAPPELL PerisHo, formerly 
president of the South Dakota College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts and since 1921 pro- 
fessor of geology at Guilford College, Greens- 
boro, N. C., died on August 14 at the age of 
seventy-three years. 


ALEXANDER Duncan SavacGE, formerly assis- 
tant director of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, died on August 15 at the age of eighty-six 
years. Mr. Savage was with the Metropolitan 
Museum from 1879 to 1881. He resigned to 
organize a girls’ school where he taught for 
several years. He was assistant curator of fine 
arts at the Brooklyn Museum from 1907 to 1912. 
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Dr. Henry Rosinson SHIPMAN, associate 
professor of history and politics at Princeton 
University, for over thirty years a member of 
the faculty, died in London on August 19, at the 
age of fifty-eight years. 

Tue Rev. WiLLIAM MArcELLUS MCPHEETERS, 
professor emeritus of Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Decatur, Ga., died on August 15, at 
the age of eighty-one years. 


In connection with its second annual Student 
Career Conference, Alabama College (Monte- 
vallo, Ala.) held this summer a special meeting 
for business and professional women of the 


state. Miss Helen M. Voorhees, of Mount Hol- 


yoke College, gave four addresses during the 


meetings. Her subjects were “Vocational Op- 
portunities for Women To-day,” “You and 
Your Job,” “A Career as a Means of Self-Ex- 
pression” and “Professional Hurdles.” Dr. 
Katherine Vickery, of Alabama College, ad- 
dressed the group on “Tests for the Business 
Woman”; Dr. Minnie L. Steckel, also of the 
faculty, gave the reports on the interviews; Mrs. 
Mollie C. Walker, of the Woman’s Division of 
the National Reemployment Service, spoke on 
“The Employment of the Profesional Woman 
in Alabama”; and Miss Edna Orr, of Auburn, 
on “Occupational Opportunities for Women in 
Alabama.” 

THE University of Oklahoma announces a 
Southwestern Conference on Higher Education, 
to be held at Norman, from November 14 to 16, 
on the general subject “Higher Education and 
Society.” Guest speakers invited for the pub- 
lie sessions are Boyd H. Bode, of the Ohio State 
University; William F. Ogburn, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Kathryn McHale of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women; and 
W. A. Jessup, of the Carnegie Foundation. 
Frank Ernest Hill, author of “The Westward 
Star” and “What is American ?”, and Thomas H. 
Benton, painter of the Whitney Museum mu- 
rals, “The Arts of Life in America,” will speak 
on cultural aspects of the contemporary scene. 
Speakers listed for the section discussing spe- 
cific problems of higher education in the South- 
west include Homer L. Dodge and A. B. Adams, 
of the University of Oklahoma; R. A. Tsanoff, 
of Rice Institute; and D. Y. Thomas, of the 
University of Arkansas. Other sections will 
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provide opportunity for the consideration of 
special problems. The conference is planned as 
an observance of the tenth anniversary of the 
administration of William Bennett Bizzell as 
president of the university. Institutions of 
higher learning in Oklahoma, Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas have been invited to participate. 


UnpeEr the will of the late Arthur D. Little, 
who died on August 1, a controlling interest in 
the industrial research firm, Arthur D. Little, 
Ine., has been left in trust to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The will pro- 
vides that Dr. Little’s stock in the company is 
to be held in trust, with the income to go equally 
to the institute and to Mrs. Little. The trustees 
are instructed to develop with officials of the 
institute a plan whereby the firm may continue 
as an independent agency, conducted so as to 
benefit both industry and the institute. The 
trustees are Royal Little, of Providence, a 
nephew of Dr. Little; Francis R. Hart, presi- 
dent of the United Fruit Company, and Horace 
S. Ford, treasurer of the institute. 


Stevens InstituTrE oF TECHNOLOGY, Ho- 
boken, N. J., has received a gift of $150,000 
from William §. Barstow, president of Bars- 
tow, Tyng and Company, of New York City, 
and vice-president of the board of trustees, to 
be used for the erection of a college building. 


A survey of the entire educational system of 
the State of New York is to be begun soon under 
the direction of the State Board of Regents. 
The survey, which has been under consideration 
for some time, was authorized by the Regents 
at a recent meeting. It will be conducted by 
some agency outside the State Department of 
Edueation yet to be determined. 


THE Board of Education for Librarianship of 
the American Library Association has announced 
the accreditation of the Division of Library In- 
struction of the University of Minnesota, as a 
Type III library school. This ineludes library 
schools which give only the first full academic 
year of library science and which do not require 
four years of college work for admission. 


THE Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State College at Nashville has been granted the 
right to offer a program of studies leading to 
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the master’s degree in elementary, secondary and 
vocational education by unanimous vote of the 
Sixty-ninth General Assembly. The institution, 
the youngest of the land grant colleges for 
Negroes, was established by legislative act in 
1909 as a normal school. It began instruction 
in 1912, and first gave the bachelor’s degree in 
1924. 


A toraL of 31,652 persons attended the con- 
ferences and short courses held at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., during the year ending 
June 30. This is a new record for these courses, 
which included principally citizens of the state 
attending from one day to two weeks. 


A New scholarship has been established at 
the University of Illinois by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. It will include the entire tuition, 
matriculation and hospital fees for two students 
for one year for new students only. The schol- 
arship is open to either men or women who are 
residents of the state of Illinois. The prin- 
cipal factors stressed in considering applicants 
are character, leadership, personality, integrity, 
scholastic standing and financial need. The 
scholarship will take effect this September. 


THE library of the University of California 
recently came into possession of a collection of 
newspapers of all nations. It numbers 40,000, 
and includes copies of the Belgian Nieuwe 
Tydinghen and the Parisian Gazette de France, 
believed to be among the oldest newspapers in 
the world. There are also copies of papers 
published in England, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
China and other countries for periods running 
from a decade to a century or more. The 
French Revolutions, the battle of Waterloo, the 
Franco-Prussian War and all the Great Conti- 
nental political and military operations, dating 
as far back as 1620, are recorded in the collec- 
tion. The collection includes about 1,200 early 
American newspapers. 


A new plan of exchange fellowships with 
Italian universities has been announced by 
Boston University. By the arrangement, the 
university students will be enabled to pursue 
graduate or undergraduate study at the Univer- 
sities of Perugia, Padua, Sienna, Milan and 
Rome. In exchange a student from Italian uni- 
versities will study at Boston University. 
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Nature reports that the twelfth annual con- 
ference of the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux is to be held from 
September 20 to 23 at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. According to the preliminary pro- 
gram, Sir Richard Gregory will deliver his 
presidential address on September 20 and will 
speak on the “Interpretation of Science.” J. D. 
Cowley, director of the University of London 
School of Librarianship, and others will deal in 
a symposium with special librarians and their 
problems; Sir Stephen Gaselee, of the Foreign 
Office Library, will describe libraries and spe- 
cial sources of information in Government de- 
partments; and B. M. Headiear, of the British 
Library of Political and Economie Science, will 
deal with the use of reference books. “What 
Industry Expects from Public Libraries” is the 
title of a paper by R. Brightman, of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., while Miss E. W. 
Parker, of the Mond Nickel Co., Ltd., inquires 
into the use that industry and commerce make 
of the public libraries in the London area. 
Further particulars about the meeting can be 
obtained from the Secretary, ASLIB, 16 Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


An Associated Press dispatch from China 
reports that a number of universities in Peiping 
are preparing to retreat before an expected 
domination of education by the Japanese. The 
likelihood of Japan’s taking over this area and 
a simultaneous curbing of academic freedom 
have encouraged the moving plans of the uni- 
versities. Tsinghua University and Yenching 
University, both listed in Japanese commu- 
niqués as centers of student anti-Japanese ac- 
tivity, are believed certain to transfer to safer 
areas. Tsinghua, supported by remitted Boxer 
indemnity funds from America, is expected to 
go to Changsha, in central China, abandoning a 
plant worth several million dollars. Yenching, 
the foremost school in China supported by Amer- 
ican funds, has expressed a willingness to leave 
its $2,500,000 campus for the more peaceful 
atmosphere of Szechuan. It is felt that North- 
eastern University will be the most seriously 
hampered. Supported almost entirely from a 
private fund of Chang Hsueh-liang, this univer- 
sity is already a “fugitive,” having fled from 
Mukden four years ago ahead of the Japanese 
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invasion of Manchuria. It is reported that the 
Japanese will insist that the university, with 
more than 1,000 students from Manchuria, 
change its name to Manchukuo University. The 
Rockefeller-endowed Peiping Union Medical 
College will not be affected by Japanese control 
and it has made no plans to move. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
Alabama will begin next autumn to supply its 
public school children free text-books under a 
plan sponsored by Governor Bibb Graves and 
the department of education, which it is expected 
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will be adopted by the legislature. The plan 
ealls for children of the first grade to receive 
free books during the coming year, the first and 
second grades the next year and the third grade 
added the following session. Revenue with 
which to buy the books would be provided by a 
10 per cent. tax on snuff and chewing tobacco. 
The state text-book purchasing board has 
awarded contracts for the next six years and 
announced a saving of nearly $400,000, with 
better and more modern books adopted. Con- 
tracts include provisions for the free text-book 
plan if adopted. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CAPACITY TEST FOR ADMISSION 
TO THE LAW SCHOOL OF CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Ir is exactly a month ago that I took the 
capacity test for admission to the Law School, 
Columbia University. As I was answering the 
various questionnaires and after I was done 
with the whole test, a number of points came up 
in my mind. Some of these points are relevant 
enough to be put down in writing. 

To begin with, I am fully persuaded that the 
modern trend toward various kinds of tests— 
performance test, capacity test, general infor- 
mation test, intelligence test—is entirely whole- 
some and valid. These tests afford a tentative 
guide to the selection or elimination of candi- 
dates for admission. 

It is, however, one thing to say that the prin- 
ciple underlying the tests is valid and quite an- 
other thing to affirm that the contents or pro- 
cedures of the tests are equally valid in all 
eases. For the purposes of this discussion | 
shall confine myself to the procedure and con- 
tents of the capacity test administered to me 
along with a hundred odd other candidates for 
admission to the Law School. 

The first query that may be legitimately made 
with reference to any test is to determine what 
it attempts to test—general intelligence, general 
information, specific abilities, Weltanschauung. 
No comprehensive test to my knowledge has yet 
been devised to determine the Weltanschauung 
of a person. The absence of such a comprehen- 
sive test is itself an index to the faulty, piece- 


meal character of modern education. The medi- 
eval schoolman, circumscribed though his knowl- 
edge was, was an integrated monad—he had an 
awareness of his place in the scheme of things. 
We may disagree with the medieval “pattern,” 
with the medieval scheme of things, but we must 
admit that the schoolman had an awareness of 
the totality which he comprehended. Perhaps, 
one in a million graduates of modern colleges 
and universities comprehends the totality of the 
universe and his relationship to the pattern. 
No, the student is not to blame for this patch- 
work concept of the universe in which he finds 
himself; the fault is rather to be laid at the door 
of modern education which in its zeal for prag- 
matic solutions to the problems of life has failed 
to stress the totality of the universe, the inter- 
dependence of parts, the continuum of experi- 
ence. 

The capacity test at Columbia was devised, it 
would seem, to test general intelligence, general 
information and certain specifie abilities. 
There can be no quarrel with these objectives— 
if, indeed, these objectives were the primary 
ones in the minds of those who devised the test. 

The second query regarding a test should be: 
To what extent does the test have objective 
validity in terms of an approximation to the 
cultural milieu and the social situation? Let me 
put it concretely. Is a lawyer, for instance, 
baffled for good and all in actual life experiences 
if he happens to forget—or not to know—the 
meaning of a word on the spur of the moment? 
Or does he have a dictionary to aid him? In 
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actual life experiences, in other words, the fail- 
ure to know the meaning of a word is not so 
disastrous as the inability to find and make in- 
telligent use of the sources of reference. At one 
of the universities in the Middle West candi- 
dates for the Ph.D. degree are allowed to make 
use of French and German dictionaries when 
they are given an examination to test their abil- 
ity to read original sources in those languages. 
Such a procedure is objectively valid “in terms 
of an approximation to the cultural milieu and 
the social situation.” 

The test submitted to me is apt to determine 
general intelligence and general information 
rather than capacity. There was only one set of 
questions that would to some extent determine 
capacity—and, even there, it would be specific 
ability to read fast and orient oneself to the 
mode of thinking of the devisers of the tests. 

The third query may be made about the condi- 
tions under which a test is given. Does a lawyer 
in actual life sit in a dingy big hall with a hun- 
dred odd persons in an uncomfortable desk-chair 
and write as fast as he can? Or does he sit in a 
pleasing office with spacious desks and comfort- 
able chairs? This point is important. A “book- 
ish” student may be inspired to put forth his 
best intellectual effort in a cloistered hall and 
yet fail to make the most of his talents in the 
actual conditions of an office. 

The fourth query may be made as to whether 
the test is devised to test the student in terms of 
the end-product of his answer to a question or 
in terms of the methods of work, in terms of his 
intellectual efficiency, in arriving at the answer. 
Let me state it concretely. In the mathematical 
problems given in one of the papers, it is more 
important to determine, in terms of transfer, 
whether the student has a logical method of at- 
tacking the problem or can simply arrive at the 
right answer by skipping a step or two or by 
putting down two or three steps whose relation- 
ship is not clear to him. 

In the equation of numbers, the capacity to 
grasp the relational configuration ean be devel- 
oped after a few practice equations have been 
mastered. In order to test a student’s ability to 
comprehend a relational configuration in num- 
bers, a dozen intensive practice exercises with 
logical steps ought to be provided as a prelimi- 
nary background. A failure in equations is sig- 
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nificant only in those cases where the student 
has had an opportunity to familiarize himself 
with such a set-up, not in other cases. 

In actual life success is not always assured to 
one who can give a snap answer to questions in 
a given field of intellectual activity—it is always 
assured to one who has a logical method of 
studying the nature of the problem and attack- 
ing it. It matters little if such a one should 
work a bit slowly. Neatness, attention to details, 
capacity to correlate items to one another and 
to the whole problem—these stand one in better 
stead than a quick answer by rote in terms of 
routine. In one of the papers dealing with read- 
ing tests, Frederick was misspelled twice. The 
student who quickly detects the misspelling and 
goes to the trouble of correcting it is in my 
judgment a better scholar than the one who 
merely attends to the details of answering ques- 
tions appended to the paragraph. Whether he 
will be a greater success in life is a different 
question. 

Finally, the only capacity that the Columbia 
tests really determine is the capacity to read 
fast, not necessarily the capacity to read intelli- 
gently. To be sure, the ability to read at a 
glance is essential to the lawyer and to the busy 
man of the world, but such capacity is always 
developed by every one in his chosen field of 
study and investigation. Given the most ab- 
struse passages in sociology, for instance, from 
the works of American, European or Asian soci- 
ologists, a competent student of sociology could 
answer questions relating to those passages in a 
much shorter time than, let us say, the pro- 
fessors of psychology who devised the capacity 
test under discussion. It is doubtful whether 
professors of psychology, sociology, economics 
or biology could read half a dozen passages 
from Hindu philosophy more quickly and mean- 
ingfully than professors of philosophy. What 
I am driving at is that this attempt to gauge 
quick reading in miscellaneous fields is not very 
fruitful as a guide to the student’s ability or in- 
ability to read intelligently. 

Having been in this country for fifteen years, 
I can keep pace with the American and quite 
often outdo him. But it has never been intel- 
ligible to me why the American should put a 
premium upon speed in all circumstances. 

It is highly desirable that a test be devised 
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that would approximate the social situation and 
test the student’s ability in terms of his knowl- 
edge of the sources of information, in terms of 
his capacity for attention to details, in terms of 
his procedure to attack problems in several fields 
of human endeavor, in terms of his knowledge 
of the contemporary world scene, in terms of his 
capacity to define, delimit and expand upon a 
subject, in terms of his eapacity to grasp an 
integrated totality, be it in the realm of ethics, 
social science, jurisprudence or philosophy. 

The purpose of education should be to turn 
out a rounded personality, to make the student 
feel at home in this universe of which he is a 
part interrelated to millions of parts of various 
dimensions, from the solar system to the anthro- 
poids. I am afraid, however, that so long as 
education itself lacks such a comprehensive out- 
look, the tests can not be comprehensive enough 
to judge the Weltanschauung. For all that, 
here is a real challenge to educators and to test- 
devisers. 

Haripas T. Muzumpar, 


Author and lecturer; trained in India and 
America, with a Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Wisconsin; formerly a fel- 
low and member of the faculty, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Wis- 


consin 


SPEEDBALL—THE NEW GAME IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 


WOMEN 


APPROXIMATELY ten years ago directors of 
physical education for women had no cognition 


whatever of the word “speedball.” To-day, 
practically within a decade, it has become a game 
which is being enjoyed by hundreds of girls and 
women in all sections of the United States. 
Those in the field of physical education have 
sanctioned its rapid progress to the front ranks 
of women’s major sports and have given it an 
oceasional “boost” in some schools which were 
at first unreceptive. The reason for this unani- 
mous and rational support has been the obvi- 
ously favorable assets of the game from physio- 
logical and neural aspects. It has met and is 
meeting the requirements of a first-rate major 
sport for women. The game trains and chal- 
lenges to further training the neuro-muscular 
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system. Speedball likewise appeals to the be- 
ginner at once and retains the interest of the 
adept player because of the almost unlimited 
possibility of new individual and team manual- 
pedal coordinations for both defense and attack 
play forms. 

To those in the educational field who may not 
be acquainted with the game of speedball and 
who wish to be enlightened along the broader 
seope of education which perforce must include 
physical education in its cardinal principles, let 
us include a brief sketch of the high points. 
Speedball was originated by Elmer D. Mitchell, 
of the intra-mural department of the University 
of Michigan. The idea was to find some game 
suitable for intra-mural work for the classes of 
university men which would require skill, pos- 
sess interest and allow for a variety of physical 
actions. Speedball was the answer to Mr. 
Mitchell’s problem in 1921. It was not until 
about 1924-25, however, that the game became 
of any interest to women, but, as we have previ- 
ously said, a great deal has been accomplished 
in this last deeade. To-day the rules of play are 
placed on a level with hockey, basketball, soccer, 
ete., and, through the efforts of the Women’s 
Rules and Editorial Committee of the Women’s 
Athletic Section of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, they have become incorpor- 
ated in the Spalding Athletic Library, under 
cover of the handbook number 116R. This 
important step has done two paramount things 
—it has brought about a unification of diversi- 
fied rule view-points and it has presented them 
to the public for use in a compact and official 
form. 

Now as to the actual playing points of the 
game. It is a combination of basketball, field 
ball, soccer and some of the techniques of foot- 
ball. The team line-up is comparable to soecer 
with the eleven-player system, and the initial 
play of the kick-off is likewise similar. Pro- 
gression of the ball toward the enemy’s goal is 
unique in women’s games, however, in that a 
player may transfer his mode of play from hand 
passes to foot play and vice versa. This factor 
demands keen comprehension of field situations 
and corresponding shifts of attack or defense, 
as the case may be. Scoring is accomplished by 
a ball going under the cross-bar of the goal, as 
in soccer, or being kicked over the bar and be- 
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tween the uprights, as in football. This foot- 
ball element has a strong interest appeal to the 
girls and is somewhat responsible for the imme- 
diate popularity with both beginners and ad- 
vanced players. 

Because of the sound educational principles 
back of the game this effort is being made to 
further acquaint those of the educational field 
who are not specialists in the physical education 
branch with the main points of the game. This 
is so they may introduce it into their schools and 
communities where it has not already been pre- 
sented by a physical educator. In many 
systems to-day, curtailment of the “special 
branches” has meant that sources of information 
have been cut off in these deleted fields. The 
result is that children have been greatly de- 
prived of recreational rights and privileges. 
Teachers who are in such situations can do much 
for the high school or college age girl, by se- 
curing a speedball rule book and after a study 
of the game, presenting it in an elementary form 
and thus pave the way for a nucleus that will 
soon propagate the keen enjoyment of the sport. 
The fact that equipment is meager and inex- 
pensive may make an additional appeal to in- 
structors in impoverished districts. Don’t let 
the thought of expense, therefore, undermine 
your good intentions of teaching the game to a 
group. Send to the American Sports Publish- 
ing Company in New York City, if your local 
dealer does not carry the library, and they will 
send you the rule book for a quarter. Study 
the rules, secure a soccer ball and play field, 
round up a group of girls in their club or free 
period, and shortly you will be amazed to find 
yourself launched upon a speedball program 
that will bring enjoyment and educational values 
to the girls of your locality. 


HELEN M. Barton, 
Chairman, Speedball Committee, 
Women’s Rules and Editorial 
Committee 
STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CLARION, Pa. 


ON MATHEMATICS ESSENTIAL FOR 
ELEMENTARY STATISTICS 

A very useful book! recently published im- 

plies in its title that a knowledge of at least 


1 Helen M. Walker, ‘‘Mathematics Essential for 
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certain phases of mathematics is essential to 
achievement in elementary statistics. Upon ex- 
amination of the contents, particularly of Part I, 
I believe any one who has attempted to teach 
the elementary concepts of statistical method to 
students who have forgotten most of the mathe- 
maties they learned in high school will recognize 
the importance of the topics treated. It has 
seemed worth while, however, to offer further in- 
formation on a quantitative test of this assump- 
tion. 

The data to be presented will reveal the rela- 
tionship between knowledge of certain phases of 
elementary mathematics and achievement in a 
two quarter-hour course in elementary statistics 
for teachers, and will also suggest an improve- 
ment upon the general intelligence test for pre- 
dicting achievement in a specific subject. 

Specifically, the data include scores from 
eighty freshman and sophomore students of ele- 
mentary educational statistics on: (1) A com- 
prehensive two-hour objective test, administered 
at the end of the course, designed to measure 
understanding of and ability to use tabulations 
and graphs; measures of central tendency; mea- 
sures of variability; the concept of the normal 
curve; derived comparable scores; reliability; 
and correlation. (2) A test of “some elementary 
rules of arithmetic and algebra,” comprising 
sixty problems selected from “Mathematics Es- 
sential for Elementary Statistics,” Part I. (Pre- 
ceding and following each “unit” of this text a 
series of self-testing exercises is presented. 
From these the sixty items were chosen and in- 
clude twelve on “order of arithmetic operations,” 
four on “rounding of numbers,” eleven on the 
placing of decimal points in multiplication, divi- 
sion and extraction of square root, two on alge- 
braic symbolism, eighteen on addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division of signed 
numbers, three on simple equations and ten on 
the four operations with fractions. This test 
was administered at the beginning of the course 
and an additional period was spent, very profit- 
ably, it was thought, teaching the correct rules 
where errors had indicated the need.) (3) Cen- 
tile scores on the Ohio State Psychological 





Elementary Statistics.’’ Henry Holt and Com- 


pany, New York, 1934. 
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Examination, administered at entrance to the 
university. 
RESULTS 
Measures of central tendency and variability 
are listed below: 




















Tests N Mean | S.D. 

(1) Elementary statistics 
(final test) ...... 80 92.4 26.15 

(2) Rules of algebra and 
arithmetic ae 80 37.3 11.00 

(3) Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Exam. ....... | 69 62.1 26.21 

| 





The intercorrelations are: r,,=.59; r,,=.51; 
Tn, = 3. 

The correlation here obtained between intelli- 
gence and achievement in elementary. statistics 
approximates the central tendency of the numer- 
ous coefficients which have been reported between 
intelligence and general college scholarship.” 
The relationship between the final test in sta- 
tistics and the test of “algebraic and arithmetical 
rules” is somewhat higher and indicates that 
knowledge of certain simple mathematical con- 
cepts is significant in conditioning achievement 
in elementary statistics. Moreover, the relatively 
lower correlation between the intelligence and 


SELECTION OF A PRESIDENT FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

THE procedure of the Board of Curators at 
the University of Missouri in their search for a 
successor to President Walter Williams presents 
an example of policy and attitude that will be 
of interest in college and university circles. 
Following President Williams’s resignation, on 
account of ill health, in September, 1934, the 
president of the board, Senator F. M. MeDavid, 
was authorized to appoint a committee, consist- 
ing of himself as chairman, two other curators, 
an alumnus and a member of the faculty, to 
study the problem and make recommendations. 
At the first meeting of this committee it was 
announced by the chairman that there were no 


2R. Pintner, ‘‘Intelligence Testing,’’ p. 311. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1931. 
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the mathematics tests indicates some indepen- 
dence between these two factors, both of which 
are related to achievement in statistics. Jointly, 
therefore, they should be more effective predic- 
tive instruments than either alone. 

The multiple correlation, R 1.23, is .67. The 
predictive efficiency of this multiple regression, 
in which the relative weights of the two variables 
are indicated by the equation, X,=1.10X,+ 
34X,, + 30.40 = 19.44, (S.D. est. X), is 26 per 
cent.2 The corresponding indices of predictive 
efficiency are, for the intelligence test, 14 per 
cent. and for the “algebra and arithmetic test,” 
19 per cent. Thus, the efficiency of prediction 
for the combined tests is higher than for either 
single test by 12 or 7 per cent., respectively. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Knowledge of certain phases of elemen- 
tary mathematics constitutes a significant factor 
conditioning achievement in elementary statis- 
ties. (2) Achievement in statistics can be pre- 
dicted more effectively with a test of certain 
fundamental rules of algebra and arithmetic 
than with a test of general intelligence. (3) The 
predictive efficiency of a weighted combination 
of the two tests is superior to either used alone. 

ARDEN FRANDSEN 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 






political complications and that there was no 
need for haste, despite an approaching session 
of the legislature. The committee was thus free 
to proceed unhampered by any considerations 
except its desire to recommend the individual it 
felt best qualified after an exhaustive study of 
such persons as seemed available. It may be 
said that all this would be taken for granted, 
but in practice it is known that such has not 
always been the case in either the private or the 
public institutions of this country. 

After a critical analysis of the external and 


3 Tie formula, 1-V1-r2, gives the extent of 
reduction in the standard error of estimate from 
what it would be if the correlation were zero, in 
which instance the regression would predict all 
values of the estimated variable at the mean. (See 
H. E. Garrett, ‘‘Statistics in Psychology and Edu- 
eation,’’ p. 289.) 
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internal state of the university and the demands 
of the presidential office, members of the com- 
mittee invited confidential suggestions from a 
wide range of individuals regarded as compe- 
tent; and then proceeded by correspondence and 
informal interviews to obtain trustworthy opin- 
ions upon such “prospects” as seemed deserving 
of further investigation. In the eourse of six 
months some thirty names were thus secured 
from perhaps two hundred suggested from all 
sourees and the committee then proceeded to an 
intensive study of this selected list. 

The procedure of the faculty member in- 
volved, in addition to participation in the exter- 
nal investigation, extended conferences with 
colleagues following invitation of suggestions. 
While it was not presumed that the faculty mem- 
ber represented his colleagues in the sense that 
he had been elected by them, it was hoped he 
might actually represent them if all were thus 
invited to express their views. The number and 
the range of those who responded to this invi- 
tation and the freedom of their confidential ex- 
pressions brought many helpful suggestions and 
also made the faculty member of the committee 
aware of the extent to which his own judgments 
agreed with those of his colleagues. There was 
also an opportunity to discuss the faculty tradi- 
tions of the institution and the problem of 
faculty orientation in the future, particularly 
with the younger members of the group. 

The outcome of all this procedure, which re- 
sulted in the recommendation of Dr. Frederick 
A. Middlebush, is stated in the following semi- 
confidential letter prepared by the faculty 
member of the committee for the information 
of colleagues and correspondents, as follows: 


Those with whom the faculty member of this 
committee has been in correspondence or in con- 
ference will, I believe, be interested in having my 
personal statement at the conclusion of this matter. 

It can be said emphatically that the procedure 
and the attitude of all members of the Board and 
the committee was in line with the best traditions 
of American universities at every stage in our 
undertaking. We were in no wise hampered at any 
time by the personal and political considerations 
that have so often complicated the problem in state 
universities. The committee was thus enabled, 
after an extensive canvass of possible appointees, 
to undertake a rigorous examination of the per- 
sonalities and qualifications of some thirty to forty 
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individuals. In the course of this study a number 
of men were interviewed formally and informally, 
without obligation on either side, although no one 
was recommended until our final meeting. As the 
outcome of our activities the name of Dr. Middle- 
bush was the only one finally presented with our 
unanimous and unqualified endorsement as the in- 
dividual who seemed clearly the best suited for the 
position among those we thought available. 

Difficult as the position might be for Mr. Middle- 
bush in recent months, it was felt we had a great 
advantage in studying his performance as acting 
president and comparing it with what might be 
expected from other individuals. He was not 
found wanting. With perhaps the largest appro- 
priation it has ever received, the committee had 
confidence that the University of Missouri could 
go forward under his leadership as it did within 
certain high periods of its history. Those who 
have long waited the fulfillment of an earlier 
promise can, I think, look forward with confidence. 

The conviction thus reached by the committee 
seemed quite justifiable to the Board of Curators, 
whom we informed at the meeting June 29 at such 
length as they wished concerning our procedure 
and the individuals considered. 

Regarding the attitude of the faculty toward 
this appointment, I believe it will be very well 
received by the great majority, if I may judge 
from the confidential opinions expressed to me by 
a large and representative number of my col- 
leagues. 

On the basis of similar information, I am also 
sure that a like feeling exists among the people of 
Columbia and the alumni who are acquainted with 
Dr. Middlebush. His accomplishment with the 
Legislature speaks for itself. His students have 
always been devoted to him personally as well as 
considering him an excellent teacher. 

What pleases me most in the outcome of the com- 
mittee’s deliberations is that the matter was car- 
ried through without any such friction as might 
easily have developed with the wide differences of 
viewpoint among the membership. We had, I 
think, a sense of growing confidence in one another 
from meeting to meeting, and this culminated in a 
similar entente with the full Board when our final 
report was made recommending Dr. Middlebush 
and was cordially accepted. 


Dr. Middlebush assumed office on July 1, 
after service as acting president for about nine 
months, during which Dr. Williams had per- 
formed only such duties of the office as his 
strength permitted. 

CORRESPONDENT 
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QUOTATIONS 


AN OPEN-AIR LIBRARY 


Ir New York succeeds in extending its publie 
library facilities to readers out in the open, 
under the trees in the parks, as is definitely pro- 
posed for Bryant Park, it may soon be that Cali- 
fornia ean no longer boast that more books are 
read under her skies than in any other state. 
Books in that state are conveyed to forest camps, 
to box-ear libraries on side-tracks, to fruit gath- 
erers and even to mountain settlements. But 
New York’s is an even more venturesome exten- 
sion. There is, however, a special fitness in 
providing for outside readers in the morning 
shadow of the Public Library, in the noonday 
and afternoon shade of the plane trees that are 
said by some poet to be “kind to the poor old 
city,” and in brilliantly lighted areas when night 
comes on. It is especially fitting, too, that this 
out-of-doors library should be presided over by 
William Cullen Bryant, who wrote that the 
groves “were God’s first temples,” as they were 
the haunts of the philosophers of the Academe—— 
where “the Attie bird trilled her thick-warbl’d 
notes the summer through.” 

Even now in the early mornings one sees most 
of the benches oceupied by readers of the daily 
papers, and in the evening finds some at least 
poring over books or writing under the electric 
lights. Librarians gathered here from many 
parts of the United States and many countries 
of the earth at the summer sessions of the uni- 
versities, and engaged in studying methods for 
book-lending systems, will have interesting word 
to carry back to their states and communities of 
this ultra-democratic planning. It goes even 
beyond the dream of Thomas Jefferson, who 
thought that nothing would do more extensive 
good than county libraries of well-chosen books, 
lent to the people “under such regulations as 
would secure their safe return in due time.” 
This open-air experiment will incidentally serve 
as a test of public honesty as well as of literate 
interest. 

Charles Lamb in visiting an old library used 
the metaphor “walking amid the foliage”’—a 
figure of speech which in this park becomes a 
forested fact. And what is being done here in 


the cosmopolitan centers is but typical of the 
extension into the remote borders. The lecturer 
at the Columbia summer session on rural li- 
braries, who is secretary of the Louisiana State 
Library Commission, has been telling her stu- 
dents of carrying books to the descendants of 
the Acadians in that state. A library of 4,000 
books sent into Abbeville, of the Vermillion 
Parish, where they make their homes, had a 
circulation the first year of 84,000. She is quick 
to add that political conditions have not inter- 
fered with the extension of adult education and 
library facilities begun a deeade ago. About 
70,000 adults have taken advantage of classes 
in reading, and books have been shipped to all 
parts of the state “instrumenting” the newly 
acquired literacy. 

To come back to Bryant Park, it is hoped that 
those who enjoy this new library facility will 
bring back all the books instead of weaving gar- 
lands of the lotus of forgetfulness to hang them 
on the plane-tree branches (as Theoeritus de- 
seribes an ancient ceremony) at the end of the 
season.—The New York Times. 


STORM IN A TEACUP 

RaRELY has the High Court of Parliament 
been called upon to pass judgment on so curi- 
ous a case as that of the little girl who wrote 
in all innocence a Jubilee essay which ineluded 
the remark that “England is the finest country 
in the world.” To many a good European 
to-day the phrase may seem almost a platitude; 
but so many of us misunderstand Dr. John- 
son’s aphorism that patriotism is the last refuge 
of a scoundrel that even that most impartial 
anonymity, a school inspector, made to the 
teacher of the child’s class some casual refer- 
ence to old-fashioned Imperialisms. She, well- 
meaning but misunderstanding, reported the 
phrase to the head mistress, who passed it on 
to the rector, who happened to be chairman of 
the managers. He, with good intent, went out 
of his way to write to the Board of Education, 
and the local member of Parliament became in- 
terested. Whitehall tried in vain to settle the 
trouble with a dose of the best official language. 
Questions were asked in Parliament and the 
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president poured more oil on the troubled 
waters. This had so little effect that appeal 
was made to Caesar. The question was “raised 
on the adjournment.” 

Even so brief an armistice gave Mr. Stanley 
an opportunity to find out the facts, hitherto un- 
known to all his opponents. No one who reads 
his statement to Parliament on Friday of last 
week, the substance of which we report in an- 
other column, can reasonably question his de- 
fence of the inspector, whose only infinitesimal 
indiscretion may have been in having a little un- 
official conversation with an assistant teacher. 
Clearly from Mr. Stanley’s statement the in- 
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spector is no snake in the grass, as the parson, 
the head teacher, and a member of Parliament 
seem to have assumed, but an honest Englishman 
doing his job. If all concerned had taken the 
trouble to learn the facts before passing judg- 
ment all this hullabaloo would never have arisen. 
Last week the facts were not before the public, 
and therefore no reference was made to the 
affair in this journal. Now that the facts are 
known it would be a mistake to eall it an un- 
necessary storm in a teacup. It has proved 
once more that Parliament can be a safety-valve 
for any allegation of injustice—Educational 
Supplement, London Times. 


REPORTS 


LOYALTY OATH LAWS FOR TEACHERS 


LoyAuty oath laws for teachers were enacted 
despite the determined opposition of teachers’ 
groups, distinguished educators and well-known 
liberals in seven states in this year’s legislative 
sessions, according to a survey seleased by the 
Committee on Academic Freedom of the Ameri- 
ean Civil Liberties Union, which organized the 
fight against such bills. 

Not since 1931 when six states passed these 
laws has the propaganda behind such bills been 
so thoroughly organized. The drive for the 
legislation was headed by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and supported by the 
American Legion, the Hearst newspapers, the 
Chambers of Commerce, the Elks and all the 
allegedly patriotic societies, according to the 
union. The oath bills were part of a broad pro- 
gram of state gag legislation which included 
stringent sedition bills and measures barring 
left wing political parties from the ballot. 
Blocked on their complete program, the forces 
described as “the united front of reaction” 
enjoyed more success in loyalty bills. 

Opposing the proposals as an “unnecessary 
and insulting threat to academic freedom” were 
such distinguished individuals as James Conant, 
president of Harvard University; William A. 
Neilson, president of Smith College; Mary 
Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke College; 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago; Felix Frankfurter, 





Alexander Meiklejohn and Dr. Charles A. Beard. 
Joining with them and hundreds of other edu- 
cators were parent-teacher groups, the American 
Federation of Teachers, the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, adult education groups, 
branches of the National Education Association. 

Introduced in sixteen states this year, bills were 
defeated in seven and vetoed by governors in 
two. An unsuccessful effort was made to pass 
in the House of Representatives at Washington 
a resolution ealling on the states to enact loyalty 
oath laws. In all, twenty states now have laws 
requiring teachers to take oaths of loyalty, 
ten of them affecting teachers in private and 
parochial, as well as public schools, and four 
of them applying to aliens as well as to citizens. 

Legal services have been offered by the union 
to teachers’ groups to test the constitutionality 
of these laws when they cover aliens, as they 
do in Arizona and Georgia, or teachers in private 
and parochial schools, as they do in Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan and Vermont. 

Those states in which the oath bills were 
passed this spring were Arizona, Georgia, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, Texas and 
Vermont. Governors of Delaware and Mary- 
land vetoed the bills. The legislation was de- 
feated in Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 

According to the Union’s Academie Freedom 


Committee these laws appear harmless enough, but 
experience has shown that they are used to prevent 
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honest discussion in the classroom of controversial 
issues. A questionnaire sent out to various states 
having oath laws on their books brought back the 
uniform response that progressive teachers were 
subject to pressure because of their political and 
economic views. The demand for these laws has 
been part of a general attack on freedom in our 
schools: this year we have had more cases of 
violations of academic freedom than ever before. 

The recent events in New York City, notably the 
formulation of the character test with its emphasis 
on ‘‘lack of loyalty’’ follow on the trail of the 
Ives law enacted last summer. Only the dramatic 
descent on Albany of undergraduates from col- 
leges and universities throughout the state pre- 
vented the passage this session of a bill compelling 
all students in state supported institutions to take 
oaths of loyalty. 

The oaths in most cases are more far-reaching 
than those elected officials. The 
affirmation to teach ‘‘by precept and example, 
respect for the flag, reverence for law and order’’ 
can have no value in singling out the disloyal 
teachers who do not hesitate to take the oath. The 
laws only serve as a curb, a threat to independent 
teachers whose concept of loyalty differs from 
business minded school boards or politically sub- 
The measures are 
an insult to an honorable group of public servants 
whose integrity and devotion is beyond question. 

Where there are doubts on the constitutionality 
of these laws, we shall challenge them in the 
courts. Their defeat in states where they will be 
pushed in the future and prevention of their abuse 
where they are on the books can be guaranteed 
only by strong organization of the teachers them- 
selves. 


required of 


servient school superintendents. 


Certain of the laws contain sweeping prohibi- 
tions against teaching any sort of political or 
economic heresy. In Georgia, teachers in addi- 
tion to affirming their loyalty to state and 


federal constitutions must swear “to refrain 
from directly or indirectly subscribing to or 
teaching any theory of government or economics 
or of social relations which is inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of patriotism and 
high ideals of Americanism.” This provision 
applies to “principals, teachers, clerks, libra- 
rians, nurses, custodians, janitors, maids and 
other employees.” Violation of the oath is a 
misdemeanor and punishable by immediate dis- 
missal and prosecution in the courts. 
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And in the North in Vermont the oath law 
asserts that teachers in private or public schools 
“shall not indulge in, give or permit, either 
directly or indirectly, any instruction, propa- 
ganda, or activity in eonnection with school, 
university, college or normal school, contrary 
to or subversive to the constitution of the United 
States or of the state of Vermont, but shall so 
organize and administer and conduct such school, 
university, college or normal school, as most 
effectively will promote ethical character, good 
citizenship and patriotic loyalty to the United 
States and to its constitution and laws.” 

The law in Massachusetts, enacted over the 
vigorous opposition of teachers’ groups led by 
sixteen college presidents, contains an unusual 
clause declaring “Nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to interfere in any way with the 
basic principle of the constitution which assures 
every citizen freedom of thought and speech and 
the right to advocate changes and improvements 
in both the state and federal constitutions.” 

Rhode Island, though it has no law, requires 
through its Board of Education, all applicants 
for a teacher’s certificate to take a broad pledge 
to teach “loyalty to Nation and State, honor to 
the Flag, obedience to law and government, 
respect for public servants entrusted for the 
time being with government, faith in govern- 
ment by the people, fealty to the civie principles 
of freedom, equal rights and human brother- 
hood, and the duty of every citizen to render 
service for the common welfare.” 

Where the laws relate to teachers in private 
schools it is usually only to those institutions 
enjoying tax exemption. In Massachusetts, 
Oklahoma and South Dakota, however, all 
private and parochial schools are affected. 
School teachers in Vermont private schools 
“accepted by the state department of education” 
must take the oath. In New Jersey the law 
covers teachers in schools supported or partially 
supported by the public. Other states where 
teachers in tax-exempt private or parochial 
schools must take oaths are Colorado, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon and North Dakota. 

Most of the laws specifically exempt aliens, 
though the statutes of New Jersey and North 
Dakota provide for an affirmation of loyalty 
to “the institutions of the United States.” 
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Arizona, Georgia, South Dakota and West Vir- 
ginia make no exception whatsoever for aliens. 

Penalties under the laws are for the most 
part for failure to take or administer the oath. 
In South Dakota where the law was enacted 
in 1921 during the post-war hysteria there is a 
provision for revocation of the certificate of 
any teacher who has been proved to “have pub- 
licly reviled, ridiculed, or otherwise spoken or 
acted with disrespect and contumacy toward the 
flag of the United States or its official uniforms 
or insignia, or toward the system of government 
of the United States and its constitution.” Okla- 
homa has a similar provision. 

In its usual form the loyalty oath required 
is as follows: “I do solemnly swear, or affirm, 
that I will support the Constitution of the 
United States, the constitution of the state 
of ————— and the laws enacted thereunder, 
and that I will teach, by precept and example, 
respect for the flag, reverence for law and order, 
and undivided allegiance to the government of 
one country, the United States of America.” 

The states having these laws on their books 
with the years of enactment follow: Arizona, 
1935; California, 1931; Colorado, 1921; Georgia, 
1935; Indiana, 1929; Massachusetts, 1935; 
Michigan, 1931 and 1935; Montana, 1931; New 
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Jersey, 1935; North Dakota, 1931; New York, 
1934; Ohio, 1919; Oklahoma, 1923; Oregon, 
1921; South Dakota, 1921; Texas, 1921; Ver- 
mont, 1935; Washington, 1931; West Virginia, 
1923. Rhode Island has required a pledge of 
loyalty from all teachers for more than fifteen 
years without a law. 

The Academic Freedom Committee of the 
American Civil Liberties Union is composed of 
a number of distinguished educators, includ- 
ing, among others, William C. Bagley and 
George Counts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; Charles M. Ell- 
wood, professor of sociology, Duke University, 
N. C.; Felix Frankfurter, Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge, Mass.; William A. Neilson, presi- 
dent, Smith College, Mass.; Frederick L. 
Redefer, executive secretary, Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, Washington; Henry R. Lin- 
ville, president, Teachers’ Union, N. Y. C.; 
Sidney Hook, professor of philosophy, and 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, professor of sociology, 
New York University; Horace M. Kallen, New 
School for Social Research, N. Y. C.; Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. C.; 
Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke 
College, Mass. Lucille B. Milner, of New York 
City, is secretary of the committee. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SCHOLASTIC APTITUDES AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF FERA 
STUDENTS 

In response to a request made in a nation- 
wide survey of the operation of the FERA 
program as it relates to the provision of part- 
time jobs for college student, the writer has 
collected and organized the available data of 
scholastic aptitude and of scholastic achieve- 
ment as they appear on the records of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Data thus ob- 
tained were studied to determine the relative 
capacities and achievements of the groups of 
SERA and non-SERA students. Within limits 
and under regulations set by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, students of the university were selected 
for the SERA group from applicants who pre- 
sented evidence of economic need and scholastic 
ability. 


COMPARISONS OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDES 


Scholastic aptitude records were available for 
268 SERA students. Such data are recorded 
for all freshmen but are not secured for students 
who enter with more than 28 units of advanced 
standing. Data for this group may be taken as 
truly representative of the records of students 
of the university who entered as freshmen and 
as university junior college students. The 
group of 499 non-SERA students was selected 
at random from the total group of non-SERA 
students in the files of the registrar of the uni- 
versity. 

The data of Table I show that the group of 
SERA students, for whom scholastic aptitude 
test records were available, has a mean (aver- 
age) score of 72.1, while the random sampling 
of non-SERA students has a mean score of 
70.5. This difference is marked, though not 
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TABLE I 
ScHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST RECORDS 
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| Mean score 
| Standard devia- 
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(2) Non-SERA 
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ee 


0.56 0.89 





highly significant; yet it is practically certain 
that a true difference greater than zero exists 
between the mean scores of the two groups. The 
data on the variability of the two groups, as 
shown by standard deviation records, reveal the 
disparity in the extreme scores of the middle two 
thirds of the groups and indicate that the SERA 
group is less variable as a group than is the 
non-SERA group of students. 

Hence, the data on the scholastic aptitude test 
records of SERA and non-SERA students at 
the University of Southern California for the 
first semester of 1934-35 show that the SERA 
group has a slightly higher average in scholastic 
aptitude and that it is as a group slightly more 
homogeneous in scholastic aptitude. 


COMPARISONS OF SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


The records of January, 1935, show that 525 
students were working on part-time SERA jobs. 
This number included students enrolled in the 
professional schools of dentistry, law and medi- 
cine, where the practice does not hold of re- 
cording mid-year marks. For this reason the 
achievement records of SERA students include 
only 424 students, instead of the total of the 
SERA group. Because of the rigid selection 
that prevails in determining admissions to the 


TABLE II 
ScHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT RECORDS 
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professional schools, it ean safely be stated that 
the achievement of SERA students enrolled in 
these professional schools equals or exceeds that 
of the general group of university students. 

The data reported above indicate that for 
sizable groups of SERA and non-SERA stu- 
dents (424 SERA and 498 non-SERA students) 
the SERA students as a group surpass the non- 
SERA group by 39 per cent. of the range be- 
tween scholastic average of 1 and 2 or between 
the C and B marks. The difference is sufficiently 
large to support the conclusion that a true dif- 
ference greater than zero exists between means 
of the two groups. The data on the variability 
of the two groups, based on the standard de- 
viation records, show that the ranges of the mid- 
dle two thirds of the scores on scholastic achieve- 
ment are nearly the same, with slightly less of 
disparity in the SERA group. 

The above records on the scholastic achieve- 
ment of SERA and non-SERA students indicate 
that the SERA group has a somewhat higher 
scholastic achievement and is slightly less vari- 
able in its scholastic success. 


SUMMARY 


When compared as to scholastic aptitude and 
scholastic achievement of the first semester 
1934-35, the group of SERA students at the 
University of Southern California is shown as 
a group to have a slightly higher average score 
and to be slightly more homogeneous in scholas- 
tic aptitude than the general group of non- 
SERA students. A comparison of the first 
semester 1934-35 achievement records of the 
two groups reveals the fact that the SERA 
group is significantly superior in scholastic 
achievement and as a group shows less dis- 
parity in scholastic performance. It follows, 
therefore, that the SERA group excels slightly 
the non-SERA group in both scholastic ability 
and scholastic achievement and as a group it is 
slightly more homogeneous in both these traits. 

Though not drawn from the data here pre- 
sented but rather from a general knowledge of 
the student groups and of the conditions under 
which the SERA group worked, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that the significant differ- 
ence between the scholastic performances of the 
two groups is not to be accounted for by the 
small difference in their scholastic aptitudes but 
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rather by the greater earnestness of purpose 
which prevails in the SERA group and by the 
very nature of the SERA work itself, which is 
characterized by its truly educative, eminently 
worth-while and cooperative research features. 


Frank C. Touton 


FOUR NEW FORMS OF THE LE.R. IN- 
TELLIGENCE SCALE FOR USE ON 
THE COLLEGE OR HIGHER 
LEVELS} 

As a by-product of research in the technique 
of measurement of intelligence, reported in 
1927,” the I. E. R. Intelligence Seale CAVD was 
constructed. Its purpose is the measurement of 
abstract or intellectual intelligence from a level 
about equal to that of a normal three-year-old 
child to that of highly gifted persons of mature 
years, by equal units of the same general sort. 
CAVD is shorthand for Mutilated Sentence 
Completion, Arithmetic, English Word Knowl- 
edge and Reading (Completions, Arithmetic, 
Vocabulary and Directions). Originally but 
one form of the seale was perfected, ranging 
from Level A to Level Q. It was assembled in 
five blanks, Levels A to E for persons unable to 


read; Levels F to H, for persons approximately 
of third and fourth school year status; Levels 
G to J for persons of grammar school ability; 
Levels I to M for persons of high-school ¢a- 
pacity; and Levels M to Q for persons of highly 


superior intellectual qualifications. By and 
large, the scale was intended for scientific experi- 
mental use rather than wide popular consump- 
tion, and for adults rather than children. It is 
not a time test, yet is arranged for administra- 
tion to groups, with the exception of levels A 
to E, which must be given individually. 

The need for alternate forms for the lower 
levels has not been sufficient to encourage spend- 
ing the effort and money necessary for their 
preparation. At the college levels and levels 
beyond (M to Q), however, considerable demand 

1 This study is part of a larger study in interests, 
attitudes and motives supported in part by a grant 
from the Columbia University Council for Research 
in the Social Sciences. Acknowledgment is made 
of the services rendered by the personnel furnished 
by the Works Division, Emergency Relief Bureau 
of New York City, on Project 89FB-125X. 

2‘*The Measurement of Intelligence,’’ E. L. 


Thorndike et al., Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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has been made for substitutes for the original 
blank. Based upon experimentation with can- 
didates for degrees, baccalaureate and advanced, 
in various schools, four other forms, 2, 3, 4 and 
5, have recently been prepared. 

The general validation of this type of material 
is reported in “The Measurement of Intelli- 
gence” referred to above and no further steps 
were taken in this direction. The difficulty of 
any new item was determined from the per- 
centages of specified groups of subjects engaged 
to attempt it that succeeded in doing it correctly. 
Basic items from each level of the original test 
were sandwiched among the new items. Each 
item finally assembled into the new forms thus 
is of difficulty known in terms of the level scores 
of the items of the original form. 

There are certain advantages for use in the 
new forms. The completions and reading as 
well as the vocabulary are of selective rather 
than essay type. Every level consists of forty 
items, ten of each kind of material. The keys 
in consequence are simple and can be correctly 
used by any careful clerk of high-school gradu- 
ate ability. Scoring can be done with compara- 
tive speed, since no subjective judgment need be 
exercised. The transmuting into level scores 
from summed scores at each level is, as with the 
original blank, done by the use of Table 128, 
page 371, of “The Measurement of Intelligence.” 
The only variation from the rule stated in the 
book is that the final level seore is found from 
the two adjacent levels whose correct responses 
sum nearly to forty.® 

To check the equality of the four new forms 
with the original form and each other, all five 
were administered under unlimited time condi- 
tions to 100 subjects, engaged in a long-time 
experiment in learning. The subjects were 
adults of both sexes, ranging in age from 20 
years to 70 years. The order of administration 
of the forms varied so that no one form had 
the advantage of practice to any marked degree. 
Below in Table 1 are reported the distributions, 

3 It is held desirable that the number correct for 
the two critical levels shall lie between 33 and 47. 
If that criterion can not be achieved but instead 
the sum of the number correct at three successive 
levels lies between 57 and 63 the final level score 
is computed from three rather than two levels. In 
extremely unusual cases four levels whose number 


correct sums approximately to 80 may be required 
to give the truest level score. 
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TABLE 1 


THE DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE LEVEL Scores DERIVED 
FROM THE RESULTS OF ONE HUNDRED IDENTI- 
CAL SuBJECTS, TAKING EACH OF FIVE 
ForMs oF THE I, E, R. INTELLIGENCE 
ScaLE CAVD (LEVELS M-Q) 
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means and sigmas upon each of the five forms 
by the 100 identical subjects. Forms 2 and 3 are 
seen to be slightly easier than Form 1; Forms 4 
and 5 almost exactly equal to it, as judged by 
mean performance. Forms 2 and 5 spread the 
measurement of the ability in question slightly 
more than does Form 1, whereas Forms 4 and 5 
are closely equal to it, as judged by sigmas. 
The largest difference in means, 2+ points, is 


TABLE 2 


THE INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE LEVEL SCORES 
DERIVED FROM THE RESULTS OF ONE HUN- 
DRED IDENTICAL SUBJECTS TAKING EACH 
or Five Forms or THE I. E. R. INTEL- 
LIGENCE SCALE CAVD (LEVELS M-Q) 
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about one sixth the difference, as measured upon 
Form 1, between the level scores at the twenty- 
fifth and seventy-fifth percentiles of candidates 
for advanced degrees in schools leading to the 
professions. 

It is evident that Forms 2 and 5 are slightly 
more like one another than like Form 1, the 
lowest coefficient, .88, (.8796), obtaining be- 
tween Forms 1 and 3 and the highest, .93 
(.9288), between Forms 2 and 3. Such co iwon 
divergence from Form 1 possibly may be ex- 
plained as due to the elimination of all subjec- 
tivity from the scoring in Forms 2 to 5 and the 
fact that the quota of 40 items at each level is 
full in the new forms. In Form 1 at Levels O, 
P and Q there are, in the directions division, 6, 
5 and 5 items, respectively; and at Level Q, in 
the arithmetic division, 5 items; thus, at Levels 
M and N there are 40 items; at Level O, 36; at 
Level P, 35; and at Level Q, 30. At all levels in 
Form 1 some subjective judgment enters in 
scoring completions. 

In view of these findings it seems justifiable to 
offer Forms 2, 3, 4 and 5 as satisfactory substi- 
tutes for Firm 1. Their greater ease and speed 
of scoring makes practicable a wider use for 
them than for Form 1. Persons who are not 
thoroughly familiar with CAVD techniques 
would be well advised to use them rather than 
the original scale. 

Epwarp L. THORNDIKE 
ELLA WoopyarpD 
IrvinG LORGE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Buss, Henry E. A System of Bibliographic Clas- 
sification. Pp. 353. H. W. Wilson. $7.00. 

CUTHBERT, GWEN and EvizABETH M. Kina. A Lad 
of Dundee. Pp. 189. Illustrated. World Book 
Company. $0.76. 

FarquuHar, 8. Epaar. Childcraft. 6 Vols. 
strated. W. F. Quarrie & Co. $39.90. |. 

Gay, Ropert M. Reading and Writing. Pp. 284. 
Little, Brown. $1.25. 

HERRINGTON, EvELYN M. Homemaking; an In- 
tegrated Teaching Program. Pp. 217. Apple- 
ton-Century. $2.00. 

Stmpson, MarGAreTeE. Parent Preferences of 
Young Children. Pp. 93. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. $1.50. 
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